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Not until the minor irritations caused 
by separatist trends had suddenly 
developed into major shocks did 
Our national leadership turn their 
attention to the problems of national 
integration, That Indian unity, if it 
has to overcome the stress and strain 
that a vast and multi-peopled nation 
inevitably Benerates, must base itself 


A major share of the blame for 
Causing grievous hurt to the fabric 
of Indian unity, maintains the author, 
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Introduction 


Tus work was begun about two years ago and completed 
in.the middle of 1962, i.e. much before the emergency aris- 
ing out of Chinese aggression. 


In dealing with a problem of this nature no one perhaps, 
least of all the author, would claim to have said the last 
word on the subject. The conclusions arrived at in this 
book should therefore be regarded as tentative and have 
been stated with a view to making a contribution to the 
discussion on the subject that is going on in the country 
rather than with the feeling of offering a final solution to 
the controversy. 


The provisional nature of the conclusions needs to be 
stressed all the more because in the situation created by 
Chinese aggression the problem of national integration has 
assumed a rather different complexion. Many of the leaders 
of the Government have rightly pointed to the great uni- 
fying role that the aggressors have unwittingly played. 


Nevertheless the problems dealt with in the book are 
real. For the time being they may have receded into the 
background. But any feeling of complacency that they will 
get automatically solved would be unjustified. That India is 
one and that all Indians have a common bond of patriotism 
has undoubtedly been once again unmistakably demonstrat- 
ed in the recent emergency as it had earlier been in the 
days of the freedom struggle. This is undoubtedly a matter 
of pride and satisfaction for all of us. But if we are not able 
to see clearly the sources of conflict and disruption and 
approach the’ problem of integration scientifically, not just 
emotionally, then the very goal we seek to reach may elude 
us. o 


If this book had been written in the period after the 
emergéncy the emphasis would naturally have been some- 
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what different. Certain chapters would also have been 
worded differently but since the book cannot be rewritten 
at this stage and since the problems remain and since the 
solution ‘to these problems, the author still feels, broadly 
lies along the lines suggested in this work, it is being releas- 
ed to the public without any change but with these intro- 
ductory remarks by way of explanation and apology for 
anything that may appear inappropriate in the present 
context. 


].M.K. 


The Problems 


WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IN THE DECADES PRECEDING INDE- 
pendence that on the morfow of that much-longed-for 
independence, the problem of national integration would 
present itself in so acute a form? 


The struggle against British rulers unified our people 
and accustomed Indians in all parts of the country, not- 
withstanding their difference in language, creed and caste, 
to work for the common goal of freedom from foreign rule. 
But even in that period the forces of disruption were 
unmistakable. 

Legacy of British Rule 

Take, for instance, the communal riots that took place 
on the eve of the transfers of power at the very moment 
when our freedom struggle had reached its peak. The 
revolt of the naval ratings in Bombay in February 1946 
had revealed in a flash the gathering storm of Indian 
revolution, and the massive support of the people through- 
out India, and especially in cities like Bombay and Calcutta 
where general strikes in sympathy were staged and clashes 
between the people and the British army took place, was 
indicative of the maturity of the moyement. Sensing the 
mood of the people, the British Government immediately 
announced the despatch of a Cabinet Mission to India to 
discuss with the Indian leaders the question of transfer 
of power. 

The upsurge of the people continued unabated for some 
months. Centering round the strike of the Post and Tele- 
graphs and Telephone employees’ in June-July 1946, there 
was another round of general strikes throughout India. 
Never before was the unity and solidarity of the people as 
manifest as in those fateful days of the freedom movement, 
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and yet even in the midst of this glorious united struggle, 
the forces of disruption were at work. Aided and inspired 
by the imperialist rulers these forces succeeded in enactin 

the gruesome tragedy of the ‘Direct Action’ day in Calcutta 
(16 August 1946). In the course of less than a week of rioting 
more than 3,000 dead were picked up from the streets of 
Calcutta and their corpses disposed of by Government 
agencies, Anjuman Mofidul Islam and the Hindu Satkar 
Samiti, etc. The actual loss of life was even greater because 
the figure did not include thousands who were burnt alive 
in houses or the bodies floated down the river or the sea. 
Newspapers estimated that the figure of 10,000 dead more 
or less corresponded to the exact position "during the 


period of the ‘Great Calcutta Kiling, as it has been 
aptly called. 


The Calcutta riots of August 1946 were followed by the 
massacres at Noakhali, Tripura and Bihar. These are re- 
ferred to as massacres because in these cases they were 
practically one-sided affairs where in one case the Hindu 
minority and in another the Muslim minority suffered. 


Gruesome and unprecedented in scale though these riots 
were, they pale into insignificance when compared with 
the truly colossal scale of the fratricidal war that attended 
the partition of the country in 1947. Between March and 
September 1947, during the course of the communal massa- 
cres in the West Punjab, Sindh, the North-West Frontier 
Province and the East Punjab about half a million perished. 
So many casualties in such a brief span of time had never 
before occurred in any civil commotion anywhere in the 
world. In a book surveying the events of this period, a 


Judge of the Punjab High Court has described these events 
in words that are worth quoting : 


The great upheaval which shook India from one end io the 
other during the period of 


B about 15 months commencing 
with August 16, 1946, was an, event of unprecedented 
magnitude and horror, History has not known a fratricidal war 
of such dimension in which human hatred and bestial 
une were degraded to the levels witnessed during this 
id epoch, when religious frenzy taking the shape of a 
106005 monster stalked through cities, towns and the 
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countryside, taking the toll of half a million innocent lives. 
Decrepit old men, defenceless women, helpless young 
children, and infants in arms by the thousands were brutally 
done to death by Muslim, Hindu and Sikh fanatics. Destruc- 
tion and looting of property, kidnapping and ravishing of 
women, unspeakable atrocities and indescribable inhumanities 
were perpetrated in the name of religion and patriotism. To 
be a Hindu, Sikh or Muslim became a crime punishable with 
death. Madness swept over the entire land in ever-increasing 
crescendo, and belief, reason and sanity left the minds of men 
and women, and sorrow, misery, hatred. and despair took 
possession of their souls. A Sikh or a Hindu dared not show 
his face in the place where he and his forefathers had lived 
for centuries and a Mussalman was forced to abandon his 
native soil, his home and his property. 


Although British imperialism undoubtedly inspired and 
instigated these incidents, the fact, however, that they could 
take place on such a huge scale and could move such vast 
masses of people indicates that religious antagonisms have 
fairly deep roots in this country and the problem of com- 
munal harmony admits of no easy solution. 


Communalism After Independence 


This becomes all the more apparent if we survey the 
events of the post-independence period. Hardly had the 
fires of this huge conflagration died out when the forces of 
Hindu communalism struck their most vicious blow. In 
January 1948 took place the dastardly murder of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the most respected leader of our national move- 
ment. This action of Nathuram Godse, a Hindu fanatic 
strongly suspected of being connected with а rabidly 
communal Hindu organisation, the Rashtriya Swavam 
Sevak Sangh (RSS), revealed the dark and sinister forces 
of communalism that were slumbering in the womb of 


new India. 

There was a healthy reaction against this unforgiveable 
crime throughout India. The Government, some of whose 
leaders were believed to have been sympathetic to the RSS, 
were forced to take action and ban that organisation. For 
a while the forces of communalism went into the back- 
ground only to emerge soon in a new garb as the Jan Sangh. 
A more detailed study of this reactionary organisation has 
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been made in a subsequent chapter; suffice to mention here 
that its growing strength in India indicates the seriousness 
of the menace of Hindu communalism. 

On a number of occasions, riots and massacres have taken 
place in Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and other states in 
India, and on almost every occasion there has been cause 
to suspect that the hidden, and sometimes not so hidden, 
hand of the Jan Sangh was operating behind the scene. 
Among the most serious of the riots were those in Jabalpur, 
Saugar and other parts of Madhya Pradesh in 1961. 
Soon after the session of the National Integration Confer- 
ence in September-October 1961, riots broke out in Meerut, 
Chandausi and Aligarh in Uttar Pradesh. 

' The Muslim League is an active organisation in Kerala 
where it has succeeded in capturing a majority of seats to 
the State Assembly and the Lok Sabha in areas where 
Muslims dominate. 

Besides the Muslim League which is openly taking part 
in politics, there are organisations like Jamat-é-Islami 
which under the garb of being purely religious organisations 
are actually helping the spread of communalism in politics. 

Communalism, serious though it is, is only one of the 
problems that face those striving for national integration 
today. : 
Problem of Caste 


There is the problem of caste, the relic of social strata 
in ancient Hindu society, which is acting as a serious dis- 
ruptive force in the countryside of India. There are two 
aspects to this problem. “There is conflict between the 
scheduled castes and the upper castes and there is conflict 
between various upper castes. Strangely enough, instead 
of receding and dying out in modern India with the growth 
of industrialisation and the growing enlightenment of the 
masses, caste is more and more becoming a factor in poli- 
tics, particularly in some states like Bihar where even 


Sp between followers of different castes have taken 


Then there is the n i i isi 
, oblem of lism г 
р problem of regionalism arising out of 


e various states of India in the level of 
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economic development. There is the conflict between 
North and South, and the demand of a section of the Tamils 
for separation from the rest of India and for the establish- 
ment of an independent Dravidasthan. 
Language Controversy 

The problem of language is one of the most controversial 
in present-day India. The struggle for the linguistic re- 
organisation of States has been in the foreground of the 
political scene of India after independence; in Assam there 
have been language riots that have Jed to the uprooting 
of thousands from the soil. 


During the course of the last decade and a half since 
independence several hundreds of people have been shot 
down, the police has resorted to lathi charges on innumer- 
able occasions, thousands of people have courted arrest in 
the course of satyagraha or civil disobedience movements. 
All these movements have developed on issues connected 

: with language or reorganisation of States. 


Then the question of boundaries and distribution of the 
river-waters, etc., continues to occupy a big place in Indian 
politics even today. > 

There is also the problem of minorities. It is not merely 
a question of providing constitutional rights or safeguards 
for them’ but also of seeing that the majority develops a 
proper attitude towards them so that they can really feel 
one with the rest of India. Whether the minorities are 
linguistic or religious, the essence of the problem is the 
same, viz., that of adopting a correct approach towards 
them. 

Integration of Tribes 


Finally, in the variegated pattern of the Indian scene 
are the numerous tribes, more than 200 in number, some 
living in the jungles in the most primitive stage of develop- 
ment —the food-gathering stage, and others carrying on 
settled cultivation on the terraced hillsides and having a 
system of irrigation. The task of integrating the tribes 
may well prove to be the most difficult of all because the 
main current of the freedom movement left them unaffected 
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and the common patriotic consciousness that is the heritage 
of the other Indian people is missing in their case. 

Thus the problems preventing unification and integration 
are formidable, yet it is quite clear that if India does not 
stand as one in the modern world, it is imperialism that 
will gain. It was imperialism which, unable to withstand 
the growing pressure of the liberation struggle, partitioned 
the country in the hope of weakening both India and 
Pakistan, stirring up strife between them and thus getting 
an opportunity to retain its economic domination over both 
the countries and even indirectly influencing their policies. 
The strength of the democratic movement has frustrated 
the designs of imperialism so far as India is concerned, but 
imperialist tactics have been eminently successful in Paki- 
stan, which has now become an imperialist military base; 
and if the forces of disruption could get the upper hand in 
India too, there is no doubt that it is imperialism that will 
reap the maximum benefit from it. 

Some of the developments to which we have already 
referred bode no good for Indian unity. The results of the 
last general election (see Appendix I) should also be an 
eye-opener to all those interested in the future of India as a 
democratic and secular state. "These results revealed that 
the parties of communal reaction and separatism, such as 
the Jan Sangh, the Akalis, the Muslim League and the 
DMK, have strengthened their position considerably, while 
the forces of democracy and social advance have tended 
to stagnate. The Congress, although retaining its majority, 


has suffered a general decline in almost all the states and in 
the Parliament. 


All this underlines 
and tackling the prob 
this problem is satisfa 
and disruption с 


the urgent need for understanding 
lem of national integration. Unless 


ctorily solved, the forces of reaction 
annot be beaten back. : 


The Congress Volte-Face 


Ir TODAY, FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER INDEPENDENCE, NATIONAL IN- 
tegration still remains as far away from our grasp as ever, 
it is worth examining how the government of the country 
and the ruling party have tried to tackle this problem. 

A reappraisal of the government policise pursued up to 
now, however agonising the process, is necessary if we are 
to understand why with all the desire of the people of 
India for unitv, communal and language riots still continue 
to take place. We shall examine these policies in the 
sphere of reorganisation of states, in the sphere of languages 
and in the sphere of protection of religious and cultural 
minorities. 

I. POLICIES REGARDING REORGANISATION OF STATES 

As is well known, India under the British was broadly 
divided into two parts: (a) the native states, and (b) British 
India. British control over both the parts was unquestioned 
and the policy of permitting Indian princes to ‘rule’ the 
states was only adopted as a tactical manoeuvre after the 
revolt of 1857 which made it imperative for the British 
to have a dependable social base within the country. 


Delimitation of Provinces under British Rule 


But delimitation of provinces in British India was not 
determined bv the interests or wishes of the populations 
of the territories concerned but dictated solely by con- 
sideration of maintaining the supremacy of British rule. 
Strategic needs and the administrative convenience of the 
rulers was fhe only principle that was followed. The Indian 
Statutory Commission set up bv the British thus stated in 
1930 that India consists of only a number of administrative 
areas which had grown up almost haphazardly as a result 
of conquest, supersession of former rulers or administrative 
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conveniences. It was only natural to expect that the 
government of free India would proceed immediately to 
recast the boundaries of the British provinces and the 
Indian states on a rational and scientific basis. But although 
this was ultimately attempted, it was not, as we shall des- 
cribe later, without considerable resistance frofn the rulin 
party and the government and not before many valuable 
lives had been lost! This is all the more surprising because 
prior to independence, the Congress had come to a fairly 
definite conclusion on this question. As early as 1905, the 
storm that broke out over the partition of Bengal had 
clearly shown the strength of the linguistic urge which 
unsettled within six years the ‘settled fact’ of the partition 
carried out by Lord Curzon. The Congress organisation 
itself had began to accept the linguistic basis, and Congress 
committees were formed for Andhra, Bihar and Sindh, 
etc., that is, they were based on the linguistic divisions 
within the country. Р 
Congress Stand before Independence 


At the Nagpur session of the Congress the linguistic re- 
distribution of the provinces was definitely accepted, and 
in the following year the principle was adopted for the 
purposes of its own organisation. In 1927 the Congress 
adopted а resolution expressing the opinion that the time 
had come for the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic 
basis and that a beginning should be made by constituting 
Andhra, Utkal, Sindh and Karnataka into separate provin- 
ces. Those supporting the resolution spoke of the right of 
self-determination of the people speaking the same language 
and having the same traditions and culture. 

The question of redistribution 
examined by the Nehru Committee 
ference in 1928. The Committee [е 
to the linguistic principles in the fo 

If a province has educated itself 


through the medium of its ow; 
ре a linguistic area, If it h 


of provinces was also 
of the All-Parties Con- 
nt its powerful support 
lowing terms: + 


and does its ‘daily work 
n language it must necessarily 


е nguisti , аррепѕ {о be а polyglot area, 
difficulties wil] continually arise and the mode of instruction 


Оу: will be in two and even more languages. Hence it 
mes most desirable for Provinces to be re-grouped on a 
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linguistic basis. Language аз a rule corresponds with a special 
variety of culture, traditions and literature. In a linguistic 
area all these factors will help in the general progress of the 
province (quoted in the Report of the States’ Reorganisa- 
tion Commission). 


Between the years 1928 and 1947, the Congress reaffirm- 
ed its adherence to the linguistic principle on three occa- 
sions: 

(1) At its Calcutta session held in October 1937 it 
reiterated its policy regarding linguistic provinces 
and recommended the formation of Andhra and 
Karnataka provinces. 

(2) By a resolution passed at Wardha in July 1938, the 
Working Committee of the Congress gave assurance 
to the deputations from Andhra, Karnataka and 
Kerala that linguistic redistribution of the provinces 
would be undertaken as soon as the Congress had the 
power to do so. 

(3) In its Election Manifesto of 1945-46, it repeated its 
view that administrative units should be constituted 
on a linguistic and cultural basis. 


The Volte-Face Ü 


However, after independence when the Congress took 
over the reins of office, it began to think in completely 
different terms. In the words of the Report of the States 
Reorganisation Commission "there was a perceptible 
change in the outlook of the Congress leaders on the sub- 
ject with the partition and achievement of independence. 
These brought in their wake unthought of problems giving 
rise to serious doubts as to whether the old pledges could 
be redeemed in the new conditions. Speaking before the 
Constituent Assembly (Legislative) on 27 November 1947, 
soom after partition, the Prime Minister while considering 
the linguistic principle remarked: "First things must come 
first, and the first thing is the security and stability of 
India’, This was followed by the appointment on the 
recommendation of the Drafting Committee of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, a Linguistic Provinces Commission known 
as the Dar Commission ‘for the purpose of enquiring into 


-— 
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and reporting on the desirability or otherwise of the 
creation. of any of the proposed provinces of Andhra, 
Karnataka, Kerala and Maharashtra, and if necessary their 
boundaries, and assessing the financial, economic, adminis- 
trative and other consequences in those provinces and the 
adjoining territories of India” Tt follows from the terms 
of reference of this Commission that reconstitution 
provinces solely on linguistic basis was no longer taken for 
granted. The Dar Commission reported to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly in December 1948. It not onlv expressed 
itself strongly against any reorganisation being undertaken 
in the prevailing circumstances but also held that the 
formation of provinces exclusively or mainly on linguistic 
considerations would be inadvisable. The Commission felt 
that in forming provinces the emphasis should be primarily 
on administrative convenience, and the homogeneitv of 
language should enter into consideration only as a matter 
of administrative convenience. The Commission emphasis- 
ed that everything which helped the growth of nationalism 
had to go forward and everything which impeded it had 
to be rejected or got to stand over. Among many other 
factors to which due weight should be given the Commis- 
sion mentioned history, geography, economics and culture, 

Soon after the Dar Commission had submitted its re 
the Indian National Congress appointed at its 
session in December 1948 a committee to consid 
question of linguistic provinces and review the 
the light of the report of the Dar Commission ar 
problems that had arisen since inde 
mittee, known as the J. V. P. Comm 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabbha 
bhi Sitaramayya and was the first С 
a note of warning against the lir 
stated that: 


of 


port, 
Jaipur 
er the 
position in 
nd the new 
pendence. The Com- 
ittee, consisted of Shri 
i Patel and Dr Patta- 
ongress body to sound 
nguistic principle. It 


А : 

(a) When the Congress had given its 
principle of linguistic 
the practical ap 
had not consid, 
that arose {тог 


(b) The primary 


approval to, the general 
s provinces, it was not faced with 
pplication of the principle and hence it 
ered all the implications and consequences 
m this practical application. 


consideration must be the security, unity 
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and economic prosperity of India and every separatist 
and disruptive tendency should be rigorously discouraged. 

(c) Language was not only a binding force but also a sup- 
porting one. 

(d) The old Congress policy of having linguistic provinces 
could only be applied after careful thought had been 
given to each separate case and without creating serious 
ndministrative dislocation or mutual conflict which would 
jeopardise the political and the economic stability of the 
country. 

The Committee admitted that if public sentiment was 
insistent and overwhelming, the practicability of satisfying 
the public demand with its implications and consequences, 
must be examined. However, it imposed two limitations 
on the possible satisfaction of such a demand: (1) at least 
in the beginning the principle might be applied only to 
well-defined areas about which there was mutual agree- 
ment, and (2) that all the proposals which had merit behind 
them should not be implemented simultaneously. The 
report stated that a beginning may be made with the crea- 
tion of Andhra. The J. V. P. Committee's report was 
adopted by the Congress Working Committee in April 
1949. Since then the Congress has broadly adhered to the 
views expressed in this Report. This would be clear from 
the Election Manifesto issued by the Congress in 1951 and 
the resolutions passed by it since 1949. 


As the States Reorganisation Commission summarised : 


The Manifesto declared that the decision about reorganisa- 
tion of the states would ultimately depend on the wishes of 
the people concerned but expressed the opinion that while 
linguistic reasons were important, there were equally other 
important factors also such as economic, administrative and 
financial considerations which had to be taken into account. 
The latest Congress stand on the subject as announced at the 
Hyderabad session in 1953, and reiterated in the Working 
Committee Resolution adopted їп May 1953 and further 
reaffirmed at Kalyani in 1954, is that in considering Te- 
organisation of states, all relevant factors should be borne in 
mind such as unity of India, national security and advance- 
ment of cultural and linguistic affinities, administrative con- 
veniences and financial considerations and economic progress 
both of the state and of the nation as a whole. 
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This volte-face of the Congress and the leadership was 
a complete repudiation of all its past pledges. As in so 
many other spheres policies evolved under the pressure of 
masses during the period of struggle for freedom were 
thrown overboard the moment power came into the hands 
of the ruling classes, and arguments borrowed from the 


arsenal of imperialist strategy were put out to defeat the 
democratic urge of the people. 


Policies of Dominant Bourgeois Groups 


The explanation for this is not difficult to find. While 
the national movement had embraced all classes in India, it 
had been Jed mainly by the Indian bourgeoisie. When 
Power was finally transferred to the Congress leadership, 
it was actually the Indian bourgeoisie who came to power, 
and it is they who in alliance with a section of the land- 
ords continue to wield the reins of power in the country, 
The most powerful and dominant section of the Indian 
bourgeoisie, interested in exploiting the Indian market as 
a whole, have as such desired on the one hand a unitary 
form of government with concentration of authority at the 
centre, and if possible a single language throughout the 
country. The most powerful and the richest bourgeois 
families are Marwari, Gujarati (Parsis although a distinct 
group have more or less assimilated into Gujarati nationality 
and are generally Gujarati-speaking) and Hindustani. 
Marwaris and Rajasthanis have adopted Hindi аз their 
language although Rajasthan has a distinct national dialect 
of its own. From the above it is not difficult to understand 
the reasons for the emphasis on Hindi and also for the 
dissatisfaction over it in the south. | 

If the policies of the ruling classes have lead to an 
unprecedented mass upheaval in India centering round the 
demand for linguistic states, the Congress leadership has 
only itself to blame, Time and again it has been proved 
that those who take upon themselves the hopeless task of 
arresting the floodtide of a nationalistic upsurge only 
succeed in getting themselves Swept away by it. From the 
moment it became clear to the ; 
Was determi 


people that the Congress 
Ded to resist the 


legitimate demand. of the 
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people for linguistic states, struggles began to break in one 
province after another. Repeatedly the Government has 
been forced to retreat before the wrath of the people until 
today. After ten years’ of continuous and bloody struggle, 
the objective of linguistic states has been broadly achieved, 
though with*a few exceptions. 

For ten long years the battle has continued, and in a 
sense it still goes on because there are still some places 
where the resistance of the Government has not yet been 
broken. The last big defeat of the ruling party was over 
the question of Maharashtra and Gujarat where, after more 
than five years of bitter struggle in which many lives were 
lost, the Government and the Prime Minister had to yield 
to the demand they had arrogantly rejected earlier. 

The Andhra Struggle 


The first spark that set fire to the blaze after indepen- 
dence was lighted by the Andhra martyr Potti Sriramalu, 
who began on 19 October 1952, a fast unto death on the 
demand for the immediate formation of the Andhra 
Pradesh. 

In spite of the fact that a fairly powerful movement 
demanding creation of Andhra Pradesh had developed on 
the whole of Andhra, the Government of India refused to 
take any firm decision in the matter. The situation was 
no doubt complicated by the fact that extremist elements 
including some of the topmost leaders of the Andhra Con- 
gress, such as Shri Prakasam, refused to give up the 
demand for Madras city which was obviously untenable on 
linguistic ground — Madras being clearly a Tamil city. On 
the plea that there was no agreement on the issue of 
Madras city and taking it stand on the basis of the J. V. P. 
Report, it had stated that we are of the opinion that if 
Andhra State is to be formed its protogonists will have to 
abandon their claim to Madras city. The Government of 
India postponed any decision on the issue even though the 
Communist Party and the majority of members from 
Andhra were content to have Andhra state without Madras 
(Report in the Statesman, New Delhi, 18 December 1952). 

After a historic fast lasting 58 days Potti Sriramalu 
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died, the first of a long list of martyrs in the struggle for 
linguistic states. 
After this the movement in Andhra took a serious turn. 


The following press reports give some idea of the develop- 
ment that took place: 


Mapras, DEcEMBER 16: Death of Potti Sriramalu 1 
after a fast of 58 days touched of a series of demo 
and hartals spread over the 11 Telegu- 
Madras state. Demonstrations this 
turn in Vijayawada where according 
the railway station was in the hands 
for a few hours. 


NELLORE, DECEMBER 16: 3 killed in police firing in Nellore, 


BERHAMPORE, DECEMBER 17: Shri Lila Ragula Reddy, a 49. 
year old provincal Congress leader of Srikakulam district 
announced fast demanding creation of the Andhra State, 
VIJAYAWADA, DECEMBER 17: Bad turn in Andhra situation, 5 
dead in police firing. Administration in Rajmundhry paralysed, 
Mapnas, DECEMBER 17: Police used tear Sas to disperse 
crowds who staged demonstrations at Vizag, Guntur and 
Nellore, this evening. 


Vizac., DECEMBER 18: Police firing at W; 


altair—women killed, 

It was only after this blood-bath th 
India woke up and decided to act. 
made by the Prime Minister in N 
ber 19 stated that Andhra Prade 
judge, Justice Wanchoo, w. 


ast night 
nstrations 
speaking districts of 
morning took an ugly 
to available information 
of an aggressive crowd 


at the Government of 

The announcement 
ew Delhi on Decem- 
sh would be formed and a 
as asked to prepare а 


C gre report 
within a month on the necessary steps to be taken. 

The fact that the announcement immediately restored 
calm clearly shows that a correct 


decision on this issu 
H . : 1e 
taken earlier could have avoided the ur 


| pleasant incidents 
and saved many lives. atical linguism of 

irresponsible elements but the ill-conceived policies of th 
Government which have failed to take a correct stand ч 
the issue of linguistic provinces have every time Dm ur 
ponsible for the situation going out of control. B 
DL learning the Proper lesson from t} 

and deciding straightaway to tak г rgani 
sation of ааа оп (Pal basis, the Government ors ie 
ruling party decided on exactly the Opposite course, Thus, 
> 


his experience 
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the Statesman carried a report datelined New Delhi, 28 
December : 


When the Congress Working Committee meets here on 

` Tuesday it will have to discuss not only the concession to 
Andhra but the sequel to it now that many other regions are 
reviving their dormant sentiment for separate linguistic states. 
How to resist any fresh demand for separate states, after this 
central relaxation in favour of Andhra, now occupies the 
Congress leaders’ minds more than any other question. Fear 
of its centrifugal effects on the young federation is often 
expressed. 

In spite of the desire of the Congress leadership to ‘resist 
fresh demand for separate states’, the tide of the movement 
for linguistic states continued to surge forward. 

There were meetings and demonstrations in many parts 
of India where linguistic states had not vet been formed, 
as in Karnataka, Kerala and even in provinces like Bengal 
where the issue was not for a new state but for redrawing 
of the boundaries of the states on linguistic basis. In 
Karnataka particularly the movement began to take the 
familiar pattern of Andhra. Shri Shanker Gour Patil went 
on fast. Huge demonstrations began to take place and 
there were clashes with the^police. 

Setting up of the SRC 

Even after these, there was a tendency to evade the 
issue. A press report, dated Belgaum, 28 April 1953, 
where the Prime Minister had gone to assuage the feelings 
of the people on the issue of Karnataka stated: “Mr. Nehru 
addressing a meeting here today said that a commission 
on linguistic states would be appointed. It would be set 
up after the formation of Andhra state and after the latter's 
progress had been watched for some time, say one year. 
However, the pace was forced by the pressure of the rising 
movement and by a resolution dated the 29 December 
1953, a commission to examine the question of reorganisa- 
tion of states was set up with instructions to submit its 
report by June 1955, which was later extended till Septem- 
ber 1955. ° 

During the period that the commission was at work, 
although the feelings roused and tensions were very much 
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in evidence in a number of places, there was no major 
flare-up. The Report of the Commission as it finally emerg- 
ed stated that it had been decided to do away with the 
distribution between Part A, Part B and Part C states and 
proposed the setting up of 16 states. Besides this, there 
were to be some centrally-administered territories (see 
Appendix П). 

Events that followed the publication of the Report are an 
eloquent testimony to the consequences of a policy of 
abandoning the linguistic principle and following an oppor- 
tunistic policy of serving the interests of big monopoly 
groups in the country. 

Maharashtra & Gujarat. In respect of the state of 
Bombay, the Government of India decided to modify the 
proposals of the States Reorganisation Commission (SRC) 
and have a state of Maharashtra as well as a State of 
Gujarat but with the proviso that Bombay would not form 
part of Maharashtra but would remain for five vears a 
centrally-administered territory after which the position 
would be reviewed again. This naturally roused indig- 
nation among all sections of Maharashtrians as is evident 
from the following reports: 


Poona, June 16, 1956: The Executive of the Maharashtra 
Pradesh Congress Committee, which met here to consider 
Mr. Nehru’s declaration that Bombay city should be centrally 
administered for five years, reached no conclusion and the 
approaches to the Congress house were guarded by the 
police.... Early this morning the police arrested 16 volun- 
teers including 13 women. 

Poona, June 17: The Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittee today accepted a resolution moved by Mr. B. S. Hiray, 
Bombay's Revenue Minister, permitting the Maharashtra 
Congress leaders in high government offices to resign if 
necessary for рор the viewpoint of the Maharashtra 

Ш 


Congress Committee on linguistic sta 
rae са g te among me people of 


The Resolution of the Maharashtra Pradesh Congress 
Committee stated: ‘Injustice has been done to the Marathi- 
speaking people by excluding from the Maharashtra state 
the Bombay city, the Maratha-speaking areas of Belgaum 
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and Karwar and the Maratha-speaking areas in other bor- 
ders of the proposed Maharashtra state.’ 

A powerful and broad-based movement developed 
throughout Maharashtra to undo the wrong that had been 
done to the people of Maharashtra. The city of Bombay 
is essentially,a Maharashtrian city and there could be no 
justification in separating it from the state of Maharashtra. 
But the days have long passed when the Congress was 
alive to considerations based on the interests of the masses. 
As the government represents the class interests of the 
bourgeoisie, it was forced to take into account the fact 
that Bombay is dominated economically by Gujarati capital 
and it was to protect this domination that the city was 
sought to be kept a centrally-administered area. But 
the strength of the opposition roused against this measure, 
which extended, as we have already noted, to sections of the 
Maharashtra Congress as well, forced the government to 
shift its position. But even then, it refused to concede to 
the linguistic principle and again came out with the deci- 
sion to have a bilingual Bombay state which would include 
all the Marathi-speaking areas as well as Gujarati-speaking 
regions of Gujarat, Saurashtra and Kutch. This decision 
roused fierce opposition іп? Gujarat as Gujaratis felt that 
they would be a minority in the new state. It did not 
satisfy the people of Maharashtra either who were clamour- 
ing for a linguistic state of their own. After this events 
followed the familiar pattern : 


Avucusr 7: Announcement of the decision to have a bilingual 
Bombay state. 

Aucusr 8: 7 killed and 100 injured in Ahmedabad in con- 
nection with the demand for Maha Gujarat. 

Aucusr 24: 200 students and others fast in Ahmedabad to 
counter the fast of Morarji Desai. 

Avucusr 26: Morarji Desai breaks his fast. Addresses а meet- 
ing amdist interruptions and stone throwing. Police open 
fire on violent crowd. 


Up to the 16th of August, 16 persons had been killed 
by police firing and more than 200 injured. There were 
firings in 35 places. Teargassing wa’ resorted to 40 times 
and there were more than 1,100 arrests. 


JK 2 
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In spite of all these protests of the people of Gujarat 
and Maharashtra, the Government of India decided to 
stick to its proposal and when the new map of India was 
issued on 1 November 1956, it had the bilingual state of 
Bombay on it. The Prime Minister's defence of the new 
bilingual Bombay once again revealed the same old obsti- 
nacy that refused to accept facts. 

Thus, speaking at Ahmedabad on 2 October 1956, 
Nehru stated that Parliament's decision to constitute a 
bilingual Bombay state had not only done no harm either 
to Gujarat or Maharashtra but had manifestly helped the 
country as a whole. For some time, he said, he had been 
worried about the dangerous turn the linguistic movement 
had been taking and the dangerous propensities in our 
linguistic thinking. He felt the country was going on a 
wrong path. The bilingual state decision had now revers- 
ed this course and placed us on the right path. 

The same day Shri Nehru declared at Rajkot that the 
division of the country on the basis of language would be 
as harmful to India as the division of her people on the 
basis of religion or caste. 

Pandit Pant's broadcast on 31 October, on the eve of the 
coming into being of the new political map of India, 
revealed the same feeling of complacence. He declared 
that reviewing the events of the past twelve months and 
looking at the problems in their true perspective, ‘it is a mat- 
ter of gratification that we have been able to arrive at a 
national solution of a national problem involving far reach- 
ing political and administrative changes within a remark- 
ablv short period with the approval and support of the 
entire country and its chosen representatives. But it was 
clear that any solution that tried to suppress the just aspira- 
tions of the different nationalities was bound to be short- 
lived. The story of the bitter struggle of the people of 
Maharashtra led by the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti’ and 
of the people of Gujarat under the leadership of the Maha 
Gujarat Janata Parishad is fresh in every one’s mind. 
During the course of this movement, lasting for nearly five 
years, heroic sacrifices were made by the people of Gujarat 
and Maharashtra, and one of the most powerful struggles 
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since independence developed in the two parts of the 
bilingual Bombay state. 

Ultimately the Government was forced to concede, again 
not before many lives had been lost and tremendous 
sufferings caused. On 1 Mpy 1960, the two states of 
Maharashtra, and Gujarat came into being. Once again 
the national urge proved triumphant and swept aside all 
obstacles that had stood in its way. 

West Bengal and Bihar 

In the case of West Bengal, too, there was a similar 
attempt to brush aside the national principle. The Govern- 
ment of India at first began by modifying some of the 
recommendations of the SRC and excluded certain areas 
in Purulia, transfer of which to West Bengal had been 
recommended by the Commission. In doing so, the 
Government of India was again influenced by the desire to 
safeguard the interest of Tatas — one of the biggest indus- 
trial magnates of India. 

There was a powerful movement in West Bengal and a 
complete general strike which paralysed the economic life 
of the province over the demand for redrawing the boun- 
daries strictly on the linguistic principles. Frightened by 
this development and yet refusing to accept the linguistic 
principle, an attempt was made to merge West Bengal and 
Bihar into a bilingual state. In this state, the people of 
Bihar would have been in a preponderant majority. 

This decision gave rise to a movement in West Bengal 
almost as powerful as that in Maharashtra and Gujarat, 
even though it assumed different forms. Between January 
and May 1956 more than 10,000 satyagrahis from all strata 
of the population courted arrest. There were several 
general strikes, and the Congress was given a convincing 
defeat in a parliamentary bye-election that took place at 
this time and was fought on the issue of merger. 

In the end, the Government of India and the Chief 
Ministers of the two states of West Bengal and Bihar 
admitted defeat and the proposal was dropped. Although 
the original proposals of the SRC With regard to transfer 
of territories were not accepted in their entirety, the 
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гв опре made by the Government were again somewhat 
"modified, and with this the boundaries of West Bengal 
and Bihar as they now stand, with parts of Purnea and 
Purulia districts of Bihar incorporated into West Bengal, 
have finally emerged. Ап interesting feature of this whole 
chapter of our political history is the fact that-national and 
linguistic antagonisms between various provinces are often 
accentuated by the stand of the Congress leadership in 
these provinces. Thus, while the All India Congress 
leadership is demanding the ending of all forms of linguism, 
and in the process trying, without much success, to 
trample upon the legitimate aspirations of the nationalities, 
the provincial leaderships of the Congress behave in a 


most irresponsible manner and thus give rise to tensions 
and riots. 


“What does this reveal? 
Conflicts within the. Bourgeoisie 


It indicates the fact that while the dominant sections of 
the Indian bourgeoisie are trying to create a highly centra- 
lised unitary state with one language — Hindi — in order 
to develop and exploit one common Indian market, the 
bourgeoisie of the various nationalities of India are trving 
to resist this process. In so far as they are doing so there 
is common ground between them and the masses of people 
belonging to those nationalities, But the national bour- 
geoisie of the different regions naturally tries to conduct 
the fight with its own weapons and in a manner which is 
not calculated to unify the various nationalities but em- 
bitter the relations and generate tensions and conflicts. 


A few examples will illustrate this point. We have 
already mentioned how when the question of the forma- 
tion of Andhra state came up, it was the Congress leader 
Shri Prakasam who was loudest in making an unjust 
demand for including Madras city in Andhra state. Another 
example is the controversy that arose between West Bengal 
and Bihar over the adjustment of boundaries. 

Once the 
of dem 
tunisti 


Principle of making language the main basis 
arcation is abandoned, naturally all kinds of oppor- 
€ arguments can be raised on either side. During 
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the course of the controversy, the provincial leaderships of 
the States of West Bengal ‘and Bihar behaved as if they 
belonged to two warring camps and hurled most damaging 
accusations against each other. Note, for instance, the 
following report in the Hindustan Standard, dated 28 
December 1955: 


Mr. Atulya Ghosh, President of the West Bengal Pradesh 
Congress Committee, has issued the following statement: The 
latest phase in Віһагѕ campaign of terrorising and intimidat- 
ing into silence the Bengalispeaking population residing in 
areas adjacent to West Bengal appears to be the holding of 
political conferences and the government machinery is 
mobilised to organise meetings. Trucks and lorries are forced 
into service for carrying people. Free cinema shows, dances, 
etc., are arranged, even quotas of rice are issued free for the 
preparation of liquor. These facts have come out in the press 
and stand un-contradicted. 


On 6 January 1956, the Bihar Congress Committee 
passed a resolution expressing its deepest regret over the 
‘inaccurate statements and baseless allegations’ made in 
the press against the Bihar Congress, the Bihar Govern- 
ment and other public organisations of Bihar by Atulya 
‘Ghosh. It noted with regret the ‘unseemly controversy" 
raised by Ghosh. 1 

But the most horrible example of the excess to which 
bourgeois chauvinism can lead is the campaign of terror 
and intimidation carried on in Assam against the Bengali 
minority by a section of the Congress leadership in that 

rovince. As a result of this, between June and July 1960, 
about 50,000 houses were set on fire, scores of Bengalis 
were killed and more than 8,000 families uprooted and 
forced to take shelter in West Bengal or in the Bengali- 
majority district of Cachar in Assam. Condemning this, 
Prime Minister Nehru in a speech at Gauhati on 17 July 
said, that he was filled with sorrow when he saw a new 
type of refugee in their own land. ‘It is something new 
in our country, our own people becoming refugees render- 
ed homeless and to have to be placed in camps un 
guard.’ 

It is not without significance that till this day 
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Government of India in spite of a solemn pledge given in 
Parliament and incorporated in a resolution, has not dared 
to hold any enquiry into the tragic happenings in Assam. 
This enquiry might bring to light facts that would be most 
inconvenient for the ruling party for they would reveal 
what is common knowledge that it was the factional 
squabbles within the congress that set off the conflagration 
of June-July 1960 in Assam, 

It is again precisely because the Government of India 
has no principle to follow that the solutions offered from 
time to time only bring a fresh crop of complications in 
their wake, which the leadership again tries to solve by 
patch-up compromises and concessions to one side or the 
other depending on the pull each side can exercise at the 
moment. 


Events in Assam 


This is what happened in Assam. An agitation had 
been going on for a long time for Assamese being declared 
as the state language of Assam. Desire for this was per- 
fectly natural as far as the Assamese people were concern- 
ed but complication arose from the fact that in the state 
of Assam only just a little over 50 per cent of the population 
are Assamese-speaking. There is a sizable Bengali minority 
of 20 per cent. In one district of Assam (district of Cachar) 
they comprise the majority of the population. Then again 
there are hill districts comprising more than 20 per cent of 
the population. These figures, moreover, are based on the 
1951 census report about which the SRC had the following 
comment to make: ‘It is not surprising that the rapid 
increase in the past two decades in the number of persons 
speaking Assamese, has been disputed and the veracity of 
the 1951 census figures has been questioned in certain 
quarters,’ 

In such a State, the language policy has to be adopted 
With care and circumspection, and in any case, it should be 
formulated and worked out with the consent of the fairly 
large number of Assamese minorities who comprise even 


according to the 1951 census as large as 45 per cent of the 
total population. 


es 
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But the Government of India chose to let things drift. 
Assamese language enthusiasts pushed through the Langu- 
age Bill declaring Assamese as the state language without 
adequate safeguards for the minorities. This gave rise to 
opposition from the Bengali minoritv as well as from the 
tribes in the hill districts. Taking advantage of this situa- 
tion certain language chauvinists stated a campaign of 
terrorisation which led to the situation we have already 
described. Again, the Government of India failed to 
evolve any clear-cut policy. Pandit Pant made a compro- 
mise proposal and suggested Hindi as the State language. 
It is difficult to understand on what principle this was 
based because Hindi is not the language of any of the 
various peoples inhabiting Assam. The Assamese natural- 
ly rejected this proposal. 

The Shastri Formula 


Lal Bahadur Shastri, the present Home Minister, was 
then sent and he evolved another formula which is as 
follows : 


1. The Assam Official Language Act may be amended 
to do away with the Mahakuma Parishad clause (the 
original Act passed by the Assam Assembly contained 
this clause whereby even in a district where, taken 
as a whole, the majority of the population was other 
than Assamese-speaking, the majority in any Maha- 
kuma or sub-division within the district could decide 
to have only Assamese as its official language). 

Communications between the state headquarters and 

Cachar and the agencies of the hill districts to 

continue in English till replaced by Hindi. 

8. At the state level English will continue to be used 
for the present. Later English will continue to be 
used along with Assamese. 

4. Linguistic minorities be accorded safeguards con- 
tained in the Government India Memorandum of 19 
September 1958 (see Appendix III). 

5. Clarification may be issued that under the provisions 
of Act 348 of the Constitution of India, bills and 
orders, ete., will continue to be published in the 


to 
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official gazette in English even where they are pub- 
lished in Assamese under the second proviso of 
Section 3 of the Official Language Act. 


6. Effective implementation of development schemes at 
the district level. 


7. Agitation in Cachar should be withdrawn. 


8. All persons arrested in connection with the language 
agitation in Cachar should be released. 


Neither the Pant formula nor the Shastri formula secks 
to go into the root of the problem, viz., make provision for 
the use of the languages of the minorities, i.e., Bengali 
minority, and the hill tribes. These formulae only tried to 
make the Assamese Language Act more palatable by pro- 


viding for the use of Hindi in one case and English in the 
other. 


This lack of a principled policy meant that none of the 
language groups were satisfied. “However, the removal of 
Mahakuma clause in the Official Language Act made it 
possible for at least the Bengali language to be the official 
language in one district in addition to Assamese, but so 
far as the hill tribes were concerned, there was nothing to 
meet even partially their demand. No wonder, the hill 
people are carrying on a big agitation and the majority 
of seats from this area have been captured by those who 
are in favour of cessasion of the hill districts from the rest 
of Assam and their development into a separate state 
within the Union of India. It does not need a prophet to 


foretell that Assam has not seen the last of her language 
troubles. 


The whole concept of regional autonomy, which alone 
could offer a solution, is simply beyond the ken of govern- 
ment leaders because they do not realise that greater 
democracy in the state structure and a reasonable attitude 
towards the iust demands of the linguistic minorities is the 
best guarantee of unity and the major factor in promoting 
national integration. У 

You сап hold together 


an empire with the might of 
bayonets, but vou с; 


annot have a union of peoples volun- 
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tarily united within the boundaries of one state by ignoring 
their cultural, linguistic and other aspirations. 


П. LANGUAGE POLICY 


The language policy of the Government of India is em- 
bodied in Article 343 of the Constitution (see Appendix IV). 
To some extent the government's attitude to the language 
question has been dealt with in the foregoing account of 
its attitude to the question of States. We shall have occa- 
gion to discuss this point again when dealing with the 
question of linguism. Here we shall confine ourselves to 
making only a few general remarks. 


Congress Policy before Independence 


Prior to independence, Jawaharlal Nehru in his essay, 
Question of Language, published by the AICC with a 
foreword by Mahatmaji (in which he ‘indicated his broad 
agreement with the conclusions arrived’ at by Pandit 
Nehru), stated: “A language cannot be imposed by reso- 
lutions and the Congress desire for developing a common 
language and carry on most of our work in the provincial 
languages would be a pious wish ignored by the multitude 
if they did not fit in with the existing conditions and needs 
of the situation.’ The subsequent sections of this essay 
are of great interest today because they reveal how the 
mind of the Congress leadership was working at that time, 
as the line of thinking then was far more realistic and 
democratic than the policies and programmes of the 
Government of India today although it is headed by the 
same Nehru. Note the following: 


Our great provincial lenguages are no dialects or vernaculars 
as the ignorant sometimes call them. They are ancient lan- 
guages with a rich inheritance and each spoken by many 
millions of persons, each tied up inextricably with the life 
and culture and ideas of the masses as well as of the upper 
classes. It is axiomatic that the masses can grow educationally 
and culturally through the medium of their own language. 
Therefore, it is unavoidable that we lay stress on provincial 
languages and carry on most of our work through them. The 
use of any other language will result in isolating the educated 
few from the masses and retarding the growth of the people. 
Ever since the Congress took to the use of the provincial 
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languages in carrying on its work, we developed contact with 
the masses rapidly and the strength and prestige of the Con- 
gress increased all over the country and the Congress message 
reached even the most distant hamlet and the political 
consciousness of the masses grew. Our system of education 
and public work must, therefore, be based on the provincial 
languages. 

Without infringing in the least on the domain of the pro- 
vincial languages, we must have a common all-India medium 
of communication. Some people imagine that English might 
serve as such, and to some English has served as such for our 
upper classes and for all-India political purposes but this is 
manifestly impossible if we think in terms of the masses. We 
cannot educate millions of people in a totally foreign tongue. 
English will inevitably remain an important lan паре for us 
because of our past association and because ob its present 
importance in the world. It will be the principal medium for 
us to communicate with the outside world, though I hope it 
will not be the only medium for that purpose. I think we 
should cultivate other foreign languages also, such as, 
French, German, Russian, Spanish, Italian, Japanese and 
Chinese. 

The only possible allInida language is Hindustani, Al 
ready, it is spoken by 120 million anc partly understood by 
scores of millions and others. Even those who do not know 
it at all at present can learn it far more easily than a foreign 
language. There are many common words in all the languages 
of India but what is far more important is the common cul- 
tural background of these languages, the similarity of ideas 
and the many linguistic affinities. This makes it relatively easy 
for an Indian to learn another Indian language. 

What is Hindustani? We say that this includes both Hindi 
and Urdu as spoken and as written in the two scripts and we 
endeavour to strike a golden mean between the two and call 
this idea of ourselves as Hindustani. But there is the question 
of script. Devnagri and Urdu scripts are utterly different from 
each other and there is no possibility of either of these 
assimilating the other. "Therefore wisely we have agreed that 
both should have full play. Both the scripts are part of the 
genius of the language and around them thev have ga- 
thered not only literatures peculiar to the scripts but also 
sentiment which is solid and irrevocable. Hindi апа Urdu 
are the two main aspects of this language. Obviously, thev 
have the same basis and same grammar and the same fund of 
ordinary words to draw upon. 


Some consider Hindi as the language of Hindus and U 


rdu 
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as that of the Mussalmans. It is absurd. Urdu, except for its 
script, is of from the very soil of India and has no place out- 
side India. It is even today the home language of a large 
number of Hindus in the North.... 

We want both and we must accept both. We must realise 
that the gréwth of Hindi means the growth of Urdu and vice 
versa. The two will powerfully influence each other and the 
vocabulary and ideas of each will grow. But each must keep 
its doors and windows wide open for those words and ideas. 
Indeed, I would like Hindi and Urdu to welcome and absorb 
words and ideas from foreign languages and make them their 
own, It is absurd to coin new words from the Sanskrit or 
the Persian for well-known and commonly used words in 
English or French or other foreign languages. 

I have no doubt in my mind that Hindi and Urdu must 
come nearer to each m though they may use different 
scripts, will be essentially one language. The forces favour- 
ing unification are too strong to be resisted by individuals. 


Congress Policy after Independence 

If we are to compare the trend of thought expressed in 
this essay with the article of the Constitution referred 
to above, we shall see how far Congress policies have 
drifted away from the pre-independence days. 

In a nutshell it can be said that the present rulers of 
India wanted that Hindi in Devnagri script should take 
more or less the same place that English had in the days 
of British rule. The regional languages were relegated to 
a comparatively inferior status playing more or less the 
same role that Indian vernaculars used to play before 
independence. 

No wonder this policy has given rise to vigorous Oppo- 
sition from the various linguistic groups in India. Under 
pressure from the masses the Government of India has 
been forced to modify its original stand bit by bit. 

The report of the Official Languages Commission seem- 
ed quite confident that the language provisions of the 
Constitution could be implemented. While admitting that 
Hindi would not exactly take the same place as English, 
the status prescribed for Hindi is very much superior to 
that of any of the regional languages.. Consider for 
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instance the conclusions of the Language Commission 
given in Appendix V. 

In spite of the recommendations of the Language Com- 
mission it has been found impossible to effect any signi- 
ficant change since pre-independence days. Things conti- 
nue very much as in the days of the British except that the 
medium of instruction in schools at least is now generally 
in the regional language. 

Apprehensions that Hindi may be forcibly introduced as 
the official language before 1965 as laid down in the 
Constitution were allayed to some extent by Prime Minister 
Nehru in a speech in Lok Sabha on 4 September 1959, in 
which he gave a definite assurance that ‘English would 
continue side by side with Hindi as official language even 
after 1965." 

Nevertheless, the President's order of 29 April 1960, on 
official language continues the old trend of thought. 

The order "directs the Ministry of Home Affairs to pre- 
pare and implement a programme of priority measures to 
facilitate the progressive use of Hindi in the Union 
administration. In the same order, the Home Ministry has 
further been asked to take steps in consultation with the 
Union Public Service Commission for the use of Hindi as 
an alternative medium at examinations for all-India ser- 
viees. The order rejects the proposal for the use of 
regional languages as a medium in these examinations, 
The order further indicates that the Supreme Court will 
also be using Hindi eventually. The High Courts have 
been asked to prepare for the progressive use of Hindi as 
well as the regional languages. 

Even as late as August, 1961, the Chief Ministers’ Con- 
ference rejected the proposal for regional languages as 
medium of instruction in Ње universities and suggested 
that ultimately Hindi would have to be the medium with 
English continuing till such time as Hindi language could 
be sufficiently developed to take over. That conference 
suggested that Devnagri may be developed as the common 
seript for all Indian lánguages. 

The National Integration Conference held at New Delhi 3 
from 28 September to 20 October 1961, took a step in the ` 
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right direction though it was not very clear and explicit 
in its formulations (see Appendix VI). 

The latest meeting of the National Integration Council 
held on 3 June 1962, for the first time comes closer to the 
correct position when it states that ‘the development of 
education in-the country will also, in the view of the Coun- 
cil be retarded unless regional languages are employed as a 
media of instruction at the university stage. 

Thus, step by step, reality has forced the Congress to 
abandon the futile policy of trying to make Hindi play the 
role of English. The government is groping its way to the 
correct position but to make it do so the people have had 
to pay a heavy price. Even today, as we shall try to 
show later, we are far from having adopted a correct policy 
on this issue. 

Protection of Minorities 


There are two kinds of minorities in India. Religious 
minorities and linguistic minorities. Safeguards provided 
for these minorities are mentioned in Articles 29 and 30 of 
the Constitution of India. The SRC also made a number 
of recommendations on safeguards for linguistic and reli- 
gious minorities (see Appendices IIT, IV). 

Although many of the recommendations of the SRC are 
fairly reasonable, in practice, they have not been imple- 
mented in many places. For instance, the SRC had stated 
that ‘a state should be regarded as unilingual only where 
one language group constitutes about 70% or more of its 
entire population. Where there is a substantial minority 
constituting 80% or so of the population, the state should 
be recognised as a bilingual one for administrative pur- 
poses. We have seen how this provision has been com- 
pletely ignored in the case of Assam. 


Although some progress in the matter of providing safe- 
guards for linguistic minorities was made on the recommen- 
dations of the SRC, the following points need to be kept 
in mind in this connection: 

(a) As the SRC stressed, “Мо guarantees can secure a 
minority against every kind of discriminatory policy of a 
State Government. Governmental activity at state level 
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effects virtually every sphere of a person’s life and a demo- 
cratic government must reflect the urges and political stan- 
dards of the people. Therefore, if the dominating group is 
hostile to the minorities, the lot of minorities is bound to 
become unenviable. There can be no substitute for a 
sense of fairplay on the part of the majority and a corres- 
ponding obligation on the part of the minorities to fit 
themselves in as elements vital to the integrated and 
ordered progress of the state.’ 

(b) We have already described the attitude of the domi- 
nant leadership in a number of instances. It is not difficult 
to understand that in spite of all decisions and safeguards 
it is possible for minorities to feel that discrimination is 
being practised against them. 

(c) It is also clear that the attitude towards Urdu 
language is far from what is due to it as one of the impor- 
tant languages of India and as a big linguistic minority in 
the states of U.P., Bihar, Punjab, and not altogether an 
insignificant minority in Andhra, Bombay and some parts 
of West Bengal. This treatment of Urdu language is not 
only unfair to these linguistic minorities but one of the 
causes for the aggravation of the communal situation. 

(d) One of the biggest weaknesses of our Constitution 
and of all subsequent decisions of the government is that 
there is no proper provision for the grant of regional auto- 
nomy in the full sense of the term. Although there is a 
certain provision in the 6th Schedule of the Constitution 
for autonomous districts and autonomous regions, the 
powers of the district and regional councils are extremely 
limited and formal and in effect it is the Governor who 
wields power over such areas. And even this limited 
provision has been followed only in the case of certain 
tribes in Assam. There is no attempt to set up autonomous 
regions or areas generally as the means of providing self- 
government for linguistic and regional minorities. Tt is 
onlv on this basis that a solution can be sought for the 
problems of Nepalis in West Bengal, Bengalis in Cachar 
district of Assam, the hill tribes in Assam, etc. 


In this connection, the remarks made by Lenin on the 
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question of “Equality of Nations and the Rights of National 
Minorities’ аге worth referring to:. 


I assert that there is only one solution to the national 
question insofar as one at all is possible under capitalism and 
of this I refer among other nations to Switzerland.... At all 
events it has remained an undisputable and undisputed fact 
that national peace under capitalism has been achieved 
(insofar as one as it can be achieved) exclusively in countries 
with consistent democratism? ...In Switzerland there are 
three state languages. But laws that are submitted to a re- 
ferundum are printed in 5 languages that is to say, in two 
‘Latin’ dialects in addition to three state languages. Accord- 
ing to the 1900 Census 38,651 out of three million inhabitants 
of Switzerland, a little over 1% speak in these dialects.... 
Inseverably connected with the principle of complete equa- 
lity is the guarantee of the rights of a national minority. In 
my article in Severnaya Pravda this principle is expressed 
in almost same terms as under the later official and more 
exact decision of the Conference of Marxists. This decision 
demands "incorporation in the constitution of a fundamental 
law which shall declare null and void all privileges whatsoever 
enjoyed by one nation and all infringement of the rights of a 
national minority." 


3 


Is India A Nation ? 


IS INDIA A NATION? MANY ANSWERS HAVE BEEN GIVEN TO THIS 
question, and it is the way one looks at it that determines 
one's whole approach to the problem of national integration. 

The.British imperialists tried to answer it in their own 
way. Sir John Sceley in his Expansion of England (1883) 
stated ‘the notion that India is a nationality rests upon that 
vulgar error which political science principally aims at 
eradicating. India is not a political name, but only a geo- 
graphical expression like Europe or Africa.’ 

Again Sir John Strachey in his India: Its Administration 
and Progress wrote, 'this is the first and the most essential 
thing to learn about India — that there is not and never 
was an India or even any country of India, possessing, 
according to European ideas, any sort of unity, physical, 
political, social or religious: No Índian nation, no "people 
of India" of which we hear so much.’ 

Later, of course, confronted with the growing realitv of 
the nationalist upsurge in India, the imperialists had to 
change their tune, but even as late as 1930, the Simon 
Report declared that ‘what is called the Indian nationalist 
movement directly affects the hopes of a very small fraction 
of the teeming peoples of India.’ 

, The report also goes on to refer to the Indian people as a 
conglomeration of races and religions’. 


The motive behind this kind of a presentation was clear. 
It was to prove that there was no question of granting 
national independence to such a heterogenaus mass of 
people and the task of framing a constitution that would 
give even some measures of self-government was impossible 


in face of the conflicting claims of the numerous races and 
creeds of India. : 
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The Two-Nation Theory 

Another kind of answer was given by the Muslim League 
and its leader Jinnah. There is no such thing as one 
Indian nation, he declared, there are two nations — the 
Hindu nation and the Muslim nation. On the basis of 
this theory érew the demand for Pakistan — a homeland 
for the Muslim nation which was defined as: “That those 
zones comprising Bengal and Assam in the North East and 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sindh and Baluchi- 
stan in the North-West India, namely, Pakistan zones, 
where the Muslims are in dominant majority, be constituted 
into a sovereign independent state.’ : 

It is today hardly necessary to argue at length about 
the fantastic nature of this theory which has no scientific 
basis and which is so patently opposed to reality. Muslims 
are spread all over the world — there are Muslim Arabs, 
Muslim Turks, Muslim Pathans, Muslim Chinese, Muslim 
Indonesians, Muslim Burmese, and so on. If we were to 
accept this theory they would all comprise one nation. But 
except for the religion there is nothing in common amongst 
them. In India in every province, in every district, there 
are people speaking the same language, belonging to the 
same race — in fact, having everything in common except 
that some are Hindus and others are Muslims. Obviously 
these people cannot belong to two different nations. Again, 
if religion were the basis of nationality all Christians would 
be one nation whether British, German, French or Russian. 

Absurd though it was, the theory suited the imperialists 
and thev used it to foment communal strife in India and, 
ultimatelv, when transfer of power could no longer be 
postponed in the face of the rising pressure of the national 
movement, to partition India. In doing so, they dealt a 
severe blow to the democratic movement and hoped to 
weaken the two states so as to keep them as a preserve 
for economic exploitation and, if possible, indirect political 
control. 

The Hindu Communal View £ 

Another kind of answer to the question is given by the 

Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh (RSS) and the Jan Sangh. 


JK 8 
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Hedgewar, the founder of the RSS, stated: ‘Hindustan is 
for the Hindus’. His successor, Golwalkar, is also quite 
explicit, We repeat, in Hindustan only those movements are 
truly national as aim at rebuilding, revitalising and emanci- 
pating from its present stupor, the Hindu nation.... Those 
only are nationalistic patriots...all others posing to be 
patriots and wilfully indulging in a course of action detri- 
mental to the Hindu nation, are traitors and enemies." 

It is evident that this is only the other side of the coin. 
However, as the dominant community in India, Hindu 
communalism represents a much graver danger at present 
than Muslim communalism. 

The Scientific Approach 

What then is the correct answer to the question? 

Let us first of all try to arrive at a scientific definition of 
a nation. 

The definition given by Stalin has generally been accepted 
as the most complete and rational and has not yet been 
contraverted seriously by anyone. It is even quoted appro- 
vingly by Dr. Rajendra Prasad in his India Divided. 
According to this definition ‘a nation is a historically evolv- 
ed stable community of language, territory, economic life 
and psychological make-up manifested in a community of 
culture. Stalin adds, ‘It must be emphasised that none of 
the above characteristics is by itself sufficient to define a 
nation. On the other hand, it is sufficient for a single one 
of these characteristics to be absent and the nation ceases 
to be a nation." 


From the standpoint of this definition what is the position 
of India? 


The people of India have had a fairly long. common 
history, they inhabit a compact territory, and under British 
imperialism as well as after independence they have had a 
common economic life. But the Indian people do not have 
à common language or а common culture. On the other 
hand, there are in India a number of peoples inhabiting 
compact territories, speaking a common language and 
having a common culture, a common psychological make-up 
and economic life, They comprise the various nationalities 
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of India, many of whom today are organised in linguistic 
states of their own within the Indian union (see Appendix 
VII). i 

The Indian people may, therefore, be said to consist of a 
group of developed nationalities and certain tribes in vari- 
ous stages of development, some of them aspiring to have 
states of their own. To stop short at this point, however, 
would be giving a very incomplete and unreal picture. The 
Indian people are not merely a group of nationalities just 
as, say, the African people comprise a group of nationalities 
or the European people can also be said to form a group 
of nations. 

It has to be noticed that as far as the Indian people are 
concerned there is a far greater sense of unity, a far deeper 
sense of oneness, many more common bonds than exist 
among the peoples of Africa or Europe. This is the result 
of the whole process of historical, political and economic 
development that has taken place in India. Beginning 
Trom ancient times there has been this feeling of unity in 
India. Even a British scholar like Vincent Smith in his 
Oxford History of India admits this fact: 

The political unity of all India though never attained per- 
fectly, in fact always was the ideal of the people throughout 
the centuries... The story of the gathering of the nations 
to the battle of Kurukshetra as told in Mahabharata implies 
the belief that all Indian people including those of the 
extreme south, were united by real bonds and concered in 
interests common to all. European writers, as а rule, have 
been more conscious of the diversity than the unity of India. 
Joseph Cunningham, an author of unusually independent 
Spirit, is an exception. When describing the Sikh fears of 
British excess in 1845 he recorded the acute and true obser- 
vation that 'Hindustan moreover from Kabul to the valley 
of Assam and the island of Ceylon is regarded as one coun- 
try and dominion in it is associated in the minds of the peo- 
ple with the predominance of one monarch or one race; India, 
therefore, possesses and always has possessed for consider- 
ably more than 2000 years ideal political unity.... 

India beyond all doubt possesses a deep underlying funda- 
mental unity far more profound than that produced either by 
geographical isolation or by political suzerainty. The unity 
transcends the inumerable diversities of blood, colour, lan- 
guage, dress, manners and sect. 
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Unity Forged during Freedom Movement 


But the most important factor cementing the unity of 
the Indian people was the two century long common 
struggle against British imperialism. This struggle began 
the moment the British set foot on Indian soil. While no 
doubt there were traitors galore who were ready to sell 
India to the British, there were innumerable patriots who 
rallied the people for the struggle against the British. 
Beginning from the struggle of some of the patriotic feudal 
rulers like Sirajudaulla and Tippu Sultan the Indian national 
movement assumed various forms and spread to all parts 
of India. The Indian ‘Mutiny’ of 1857, which has now been 
correctly called the first Indian war of independence, 
numerous peasant revolts such as the Moplah revolt in 
Malabar, the national movement led by the Congress, the 
heroic struggle of revolutionary young men called ‘terrorists’ 
by the British, the mass movements of the peasantry and 
the working class, the naval revolt and other army revolts, 
all combined to oust the British finally from the Indian soil. 

This long struggle gave all Indians a feeling of being 
one great people, instilled a common Indian patriotism that 
continues till this day. 

Moreover, the development of a common economic life, 
the introduction of capitalism into India by the British, and 
after independence the further development of a common 
Indian market and the further strengthening of capitalism 
at a pace too slow for our needs but rapid as compared 
to the British rule, brought into being economic bonds and 
ties and helped to swell the rising tide of nationalism. 


Thus the Indian people have developed a common Indian 
patriotism and a feeling of Indian unity notwithstanding 
their differences of language.and culture. 

Parallels in other Countries 


This is perhaps a peculiar development to which an 
exact parallel would be difficult to find elsewhere. 

Something resembling it might be found in the Soviet 
Union of today wbere now, after several decades of a 
common struggle against imperialist intervention and fascist 
invaders and in the course of the united endeavour of all 
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the various nationalities of the Soviet Union to build a 
socialist society, the various Soviet nationalities, vastly 
different from one another, have nevertheless developed a 
common feeling of Sovict patriotism that is to be found 
amongst the Tajiks, Uzbeks, the Ukranians, the Russians, 
and so on for all the nationalities in the Soviet Union. 

A parallel might also be found in the example of Switzer- 
land where a feeling of being Swiss exists amongst the 
different nationalities of Switzerland. The same could prob- 
ably be said also of Yugoslovia, Czechoslovakia, etc., coun- 
tries with different nationalities where at the same time a 
sense of being one people with common ties has developed 
through various historical and other factors. 

The peculiar reality of India today as a multi-national 
state with a common sense of patriotism uniting the various 
nationalities which have their own distinct language, cul- 
ture and aspirations, have to be borne in mind when trying 
to find a solution to the problems of national integration 
facing India. 

If we ignore or slur over one or the other facet of this 
dual reality we are likely to go wrong. Unity in diversity, 
that is how the problem of India has been described. The 
diversity has to be borne in mind and a correct attitude 
towards this has to be evolved if we wish to maintain and 
strengthen the bonds of unity. An attempt to deal with 
the question as one would in the case of a country inhabited 
by people belonging to one homogeneous nation will lead 
us nowhere. 

Having determined the general line of approach Jet us 
now try to address ourselves to each of the problems that 
face us. The statement issued on behalf of the National 
Integration Conference held in 1961 defines the problems 
as problems of ‘communalism, casteism, regionalism and 
linguism.’ We shall try to discuss in the subsequent chap- 
ters how far this is a correct appraisal of the problems and 
how best they can be tackled. 


4 


The Communal Cleavage 


THE WORD COMMUNALISM CAN HAVE DIFFERENT CONNOTATIONS 
but for the purpose of this study, i.e., in relation to the 
problem of national integration, communalism can best be 
defined as religious antagonism caused by the projection 
of religion into the sphere of politics. ? 

The main problem in India is the problem of Hindu- 
Muslim antagonism but there are other communal problems 
also, e.g., Hindu-Sikh antagonism in the Punjab, Catholic 
communalism in Kerala, etc. 

In India the phenomenon assumed serious proportions 
with the advent of the British and was in fact to a large 
extent a creation of the imperialists, a working out of the 
policy of ‘divide and rule’. 


In British India, according to the 1941 census, the division 


of communities was as follows out of a total population 
of 389 millions: 


Hindus 254 million representing 65.93 % 
Muslims 92 ii 3 23.815 
Christians 63 ^" ^ 16 % 
Sikhs 56 ^ 12 % 


Prior to British rule there is no record of Hindu-Muslim 
riots or communal tensions affecting the mass of the people. 
There were wars between Hindu and Muslim rulers. There 
were attempts to persecute persons belonging to certain 
religious faiths by the rulers but all this fell into the cate- 
gory of oppression by the rulers against a section of the 
subjects. It did not take the form of religious antagonism 
between Hindu masses and Muslim masses. This fact is 
admitted in so mary words in the Simon Commission 
Report: "In British India a generation ago...communal 
tension as a threat to communal peace was at a minimum. 
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But the coming of the Reforms and the anticipation of what 
may follow them have given new point to Hindu-Muslim 
competition". 


Communalism: Britain's 'Gif to India 


That the ecommunal problem or Hindu-Muslim anta- 
gonism was a creation of the British rulers is now a com- 
monly accepted fact. It is only necessary to recall a few 
events from recent history to see this clearly. 

In the initial period that lasted till the second half of the 
19th century it was the Muslim rulers of the various Indian 
principalities who offered the greatest resistance to the 
British and were thus regarded as the chief menace. Ulti- 
mately they were subdued but remained sullen and nursed 
a bitter hatred against the British for dispossessing them of 
their kingdoms. By contrast the Hindus were inclined to 
cooperate, When British education began to spread it was 
the latter who took advantage of it, and thus imbibed not 
only a knowledge of the English language but also the 
liberal democratic ideas that were beginning to spread over 
Western Europe. 

This had a twofold result. The first stirrings of a 
national movement of a new type based on democratic 
ideas found their echo mainly among the Hindu community 
which now began to represent the main spearhead of the 
anti-British revolt. In fact, this left its imprint on the 
national movement throughout. the whole course of the 
national liberation struggle — introducing many features 
into it that owed their origin to Hindu revivalism and that 
tended to antagonise the Muslim masses and keep them 
aloof from the movement. 

Again, important positions in the services, etc., were also 
mainly occupied by the Hindus because of their having 
acquired English education that was so necessary for those 
posts. The Muslims, who had tended to avoid English 
education in the beginning, found themselves deprived of 
what thev felt to be their due share and they began to nurse 
a sense of grievance against the Hindus on account of this. 
In other words, the rising middle class consisted mainly of 
elements from the Hindu community and this was not only 
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more numerous but also more powerful than the Muslim 
middle class. This aroused feelings of jealousy, and when 
the British, quick to take advantage of this situation, revers- 
ed their attitude and extended their hand to the more 
backward Muslims, opportunist elements were not found 
wanting amongst them who were ready to grasp it. 


From the beginning of the 20th century began the British 
imperialist policy of encouraging Muslim communalism to 
make more and more exorbitant demands leading up to the 
demand for Pakistan which finally resulted in the partition 
of India. 


That this story is not a figment of the imagination has 
now been amply proved. In 1910, J. Ramsay Macdonald 
wrote with reference to the Muslim League: 


The All India Moslem League was formed on December 30th 
1906. The political successes which have rewarded the efforts 
of the League ... have been so signal as to give support to a 
suspicion that sinister influences have been at work, that the 
Mohammedan leaders were inspired by certain Anglo-Indian 
officials and that these officials pulled wires at Simla and in 
London and of malice aforethought sowed discord between 
the Hindu and the Mohammedan communities by showing 
the Mohammedans special favour. (]. Ramsay Macdonald, 


The Awakening of India, 1910. Quoted by R. P. Dutt in India 
Today). 


There are indications that this conspiracy was hatched 
even earlier. In 1906, when the national movement in 
India had begun to spread and popular discontent particu- 
larly against the partition of Bengal was mounting, a Muslim 
deputation demanding separate electorates met the Viceroy, 
Lord Minto, who immediately announced his acceptance of 
the demand, and told the deputation : 


You justly claim that your position should be estimated not 
merely on your numerical strength, but in respect to the 
political importance of your community and the service that 
it has rendered to the Empire. I am entirely in accord with 
you. (Lord Minto, Speech to Moslem Deputation in 1906 
Life РЧ Minto by John Buchan, 1925, quoted by Dutt, 
op. cit.). 


Muhammed Ali, leader of the Khilafat movement, subse- 
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quently revealed that this Muslim deputation was a ‘com- 
mand performance’ arranged by the government. 

With the achievement of independence and the disap- 
pearance of the British imperialists from the scene it might 
have been expected that the religious antagonisms would 
disappear and the problem of communalism come to an end. 


New Face of Communalism 


But for a number of reasons this hope has been belied, 
and communalism remains one of the most serious problems 
today although it has taken altogether new forms and 
shapes. 

After partition the population of the various réligious 
communities in India stands as follows (figures based on 
1951 census): 


Community Population Percentage of 
(millions) total population 
Hindus 303.2 84.94 
Muslims 35.4 9.93 
Christians 8.2 2.30 
Sikhs 6.2 1.74 
Jains 1.6 0.45 
Buddhists 0.2 0.06 
Zoroastrians 0.1 0.03 
Others 1.8 0.50 


From this it is clear that the relative weight of the Hindus 
and Muslims has changed considerably after partition — the 
percentage of Hindus is now preponderant in the population 
of India while the percentage of Muslims has dwindled 
from about one-fourth of the population before partition 
to about one-tenth after partition. 

Nevertheless, the Hindu-Muslim antagonism remains the 
main antagonism today. Its character has, however, changed 
completely. 

The form in which the problem manifests itself differs 
from the form in which it existed before in the sense that 
while in the earlier period, before partition, it was Muslim 
communalism that was the spearhead of reaction, today, 
although the Muslim League still exists in one state and 
Muslim communalism is also continuing as an all-India 
phenomenon, the main force of communal reaction in the 
Indian body politic is that of Hindu communalism. 
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We have already quoted from Hedgewar and Golwalkar 
to show the rabid nature of this communalism. How serious 
a menace it was was evident from the fact that Godse, 
a Hindu communalist, shot and killed the tallest of our 


national leaders, Mahatma Gandhi — a person revered as a- 


saint throughout India. He became the target of attack 
because he stood for Hindu-Muslim unity. 

After a temporary setback the forces of Hindu commu- 
nalism regrouped themselves and, now organised mainly 
in the Jan Sangh, are the main vehicle of Indian reaction, 
Politics of RSS and Jan Sangh 


An idea of their trend of thought may be had from the 
following extract from one of the speeches of Guru Golwal- 
kar which he made in Nagpur on 15 January 1961: ‘In our 
oblivion of past history and our own national entity we have 
put the aggressors (Muslims and Cliristians) on par with the 
sons of the motherland the Hindus.' 

The following, taken from the Organiser, mouthpiece of 
the Jan Sangh, dated 27 F ebruary 1961, is also very 
revealing : 


That Jabalpur should have reacted strongly to the rape of 
àn innocent girl showed that our people are basically in good 
health.... It is only healthy bodies that react. It is really 
reassuring to find that the people are quite awake Panditji's 
anaesthetics notwithstanding... . 


The political parties should take their hands off Jabalpur, 
that is the need of the hour. 
These comments are virtually an open incitement to the 
Hindu community to attack the Muslims and a complete 


justification of all the shameful things that happened in 
Jabalpur. 


What is the class basis of the Jan Sangh and the forces 
of Hindu communalism in general? It is the old feudal 
rulers who are the mainstay of Hindu communalism, and 
they find a fertile soil in the backwardness of the Hindu 
masses, steeped in superstition, still largely illiterate, and 
thus easily led astray hy those who appeal to their religious 
sentiments taking up issues such as cow slaughter, etc. 
Religious and political obscurantism which is the basic 
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creed of these reactionaries is the main stock in trade of 
the Jan Sanghites and other communal organisations. 

There is also every reason to believe that these forces are 
aided and encouraged by the imperialists. The slogans they 
give and the activities they pursue leave little room for doubt 
on this score. The slogan of the Jan Sangh is ‘militarise the 
nation’ and ‘modernise the military’. It seeks to undo the 
partition of India and states that “the ultimate solution of 
all the Indo-Pak problems lies in the unification of the two 
states. That is also necessary for stabilising conditions in 
South and S.-E. Asia and for checkmating the designs of 
Communist China. Half-hearted or inspired measures like 
joint defence will not. serve the purpose. So ‘unification’, 
or, in other words, conquest of Pakistan so as to strengthen 
India militarily for war against China — that, in a nutshell, 
is the foreign policy that the Jan Sangh advocates. The 
voice is the voice of the Jan Sangh, the hand is undoubtedly 
the hand of imperialism. 

When we turn to their internal policies this becomes even 
more patent. They are against large-scale industrialisation 
and would have India remain a backward appendage of 
imperialism for ever. Note the following: “In fact, the 
optimum combination of the factors of production in India 
as also our modes and mores rule out the western capitalistic 
system of production. Instead there should be a decen- 
tralised small-scale industrial pattern. And again, ‘priority 
should be given to agriculture....there is no room for 
cooperative farming ....mechanisation is also not suited to 
Indian conditions’. Among measures for social progress it 
declares that ‘a ban on the slaughter of the bovine species 
is essential’.* 

The Jan Sangh attitude towards the Muslim and other 
minorities reveals their communal bias in spite of attempts 
to conceal the reality behind the cover of euphemisms. “The 
Jan Sangh grants full freedom of faith and worship —states 
the same article referred to above. Reading this sentence one 
might think they were shedding their communalism after all, 


° This and the above quotations are from an article by Deen Dayal 
Upadhyaya, General Secretary of the Jan Sangh, in Seminar, January 1962. 
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but see what follows: ‘It [Jan Sangh] rejects the concept of 
permanent minorities on the basis of religion. The word 
minority denotes a section of the people living in this land 
but belonging to some other nation’. So all religious minor- 
ities are traitors because although ‘part and parcel of this 
nation . . . . due to some historical circumstances they have 
imbibed foreign traits. They have to be resurrected and 
rehabilitated’ (ibid.). 

What clearer indication of an attitude of minority baiting 
could one find in an open article written on the eve of the 
elections to explain the party point of view! 

After independence it is the forces of Hindu communal- 
ism spearheaded by the Jan Sangh; political successor of 
the RSS (the name had to be changed because of the 
unpopularity it earned when one of its members was found 
guilty of the murder of Mahatma Gandhi, which is the 
main danger to our democracy and to our independent 
foreign policy. 

All secular, democratic and patriotic forces must act 
together against this growing menace. 

Before we go on to give our suggestions on the measures 
to be taken to combat these forces let us deal briefly with 
Muslim communalism in independent India. 

Muslim Communalism 


We have already seen that in pre-independent India it 
was the forces of Muslim communalism that spearheaded 
the drive of reaction and acted as the main pawn in the 
hands of imperialism. 

Naturally, after partition Muslim communalism has, lost 
that importance and that role has now been assumed by 
Hindu communalism. Nonetheless, Muslim communalism 
exists and is playing its part in vitiating the democratic 
life of the country. 

The Muslim League as an Open political organisation 
exists in Kerala, Madras, Bombay, and a few other places. 
Its main strength is at present confined to Kerala where it 
won eight Assembly ‘seats in 1957, and eleven in 1960, 
thanks to the support of the Congress on the latter 
occasion. Its reactionary role was very much apparent 
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when it joined the alliance against the Communist Ministry. 
Besides the Muslim League there are other organisations 
like the Jamiat-ul-elema and the Jamaat-é-Islami, both of 
which claim to be purely religious organisations but are 
exerting an important influence on political developments 
also. > 

In this connection, however, it has to be remembered 
that while Muslim communalists give a distorted expression 
to it, there is no doubt that as a minority community there 
is some genuine discontent against various forms of dis- 
crimination against it. The Muslim minority is often dis- 
criminated against in matters of employment, in grants of 
licences, permits, contracts, etc., in matters of admission to 
institutes and in other ways. Although the Constitution of 
India gives equal rights to all citizens and prohibits any 
discrimination on grounds of religion or caste, and although 
as far as recruitment to government services is concerned 
there is no open discrimination, in actual practice the 
Muslim minority is subject to discrimination in subtle, 
indirect and sometimes not very indirect ways. Many 
employers deliberately follow a policy of refusing to recruit 
Muslims, while even in the administration there are not in- 
frequently cases of officers who entertain prejudices against 
Muslims and give expression to them. Recent riots in 
Madhya Pradesh, U.P. and other places have revealed that 
even RSS members and sympathisers have infiltrated into 
the official administration including the police in a number 
of cases. 

An instance of how this anti-Muslim prejudice operates 
is furnished by the attitude towards Urdu. We shall dis- 
cuss this question at greater length when dealing with the 
subject of language. Suffice it to note here that because 
Urdu has somehow, without much historical basis, got 
associated with the Muslim community the language is, in 
practice, being gradually pushed out of schools and 
colleges, courts and offices and for most purposes of 
administration. 

Pakistan and Communalism . 
The prejudices and sentiments against the Muslims as a 
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minority community have tended to get accentuated as a 
result of the recent political history of India which led 
ultimately to the creation of Pakistan — British imperial- 
ism’s coup de grace against the democratic movement of 
India. That history and memories of the ignominous role 
played by the Muslim League in the later® part of the 
freedom movement create a wall of mistrust and suspicion 
in the minds of the majority community. There is also 
the bitterness caused by the riots that attended the parti- 
tion of the country. ' 

The division of the country on communal lines was a 
well-planned move of the imperialists calculated to keep 
the fires of communal strife burning even after the imperia- 
lists had departed, and in fact this move has had a fair 
measure of success. Every Hindu in Pakistan is suspect 
as a potential Indian agent and the same is true of every 
Muslim in India. Communal tension thus remains like a 
powder keg planted in our midst and liable to explode the 
moment any spark ignites it. 

The imperialists have taken great care to see that the 
sparks keep flying and the creation of the problem of 
Kashmir — а Muslim majority state that acceded to India 
after the transfer of power— serves as a handy weapon. 
Feelings have been worked up in Pakistan behind the 
demand of the Pakistan Government that since the division 
of India has been on communal lines the Muslim majority 
state of Kashmir should form part of Pakistan. Not content 
with this the Pakistan army led by British officers and ac- 
tively inspired by the imperialists invaded the territory 
of Kashmir and succeeded in occupying a part of it in 
1947-48. The ruler of Kashmir appealed for help to the 
Indian army and the latter had just begun to roll back the 
invading forces when again imperialism intervened to 
bring about a truce. A cease-fire line was drawn up, and 
an uneasy peace now prevails not undisturbed by border 
clashes and incidents. But even more dangerous is the 
communal tension that is aroused in the two countries 
whenever the Kashmir question comes to the forefront. 
Pakistan, as a reliable henchman of US imperialism, verv 
obligingly sees to it that the issue is kept alive. Bellicose 
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statements are made from time to time, appeals are issued 
to the Security Council and the General Assembly of the 
United Nations — all methods are used both for the pur- 
pose of diverting the popular movement in Pakistan and 
to create tension and disruption within India. 

Fortunately, the Government of India, pursuing a policy 
of nonalignment and peace, has refused to be provoked, 
and while firmly and with dignity asserting the fact of 
India's sovereignty over Kashmir it has at the same time 
refused to take up a war-like attitude and has expressed 
its determination to settle the dispute by peaceful means 
without of course permitting any further aggression on 
Indian territory. | 
Recent Communal Riots 


This background of Indo-Pak tension brings grist to the 
mill of the communalists in India and in recent years a 
number of communal riots have taken place in the coun- 
try. The hopes that after the dust that attended the 
storm of partition had settled down communal passions 
would subside and communal peace and amity prevail 
have been belied. In these riots, it is the minority com- 
munity that has suffered the most. Moreover, it has been 
found that in times of such stress and strain the local 
administration is not entirely free from communal pre- 
judice. After the Jabalpur riots the Prime Minister 
'astigated in no uncertain terms officers responsible for 
the maintenance of law and order as well as Congress 
leaders who failed to play the role expected of them 
during the emergency and even helped in some cases to 
fan the flames of communalism. 


All things considered, it is a measure of the strength 
and maturity of the democratic movement and the secular 
forces in India that such incidents have been confined to a 
few states like U.P. and Madhya Pradesh, and even within 
these states to certain areas where the Jan Sangh, RSS and 
similar communal forces are strong and well organised. 
In other states, the democratic forces have been able to 
thwart the efforts of the communal elements to ignite the 
fires of communal strife whenever cause for tension arises, 
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which is not an infrequent occurrence, thanks to the 
intrigues of imperialism and other reactionary forces with- 
in the country. 


Hindu-Sikh Antagonism 


The communal problem in India, as stated earlier, is 
mainly a problem of Hindu-Muslim antagonism. There 
are, however, other antagonisms also — there is the Hindu- 
Sikh problem in the Punjab; there is the communalism of 
the Catholic community in Kerala, which constitutes a 
fairly large minority in that state and where the Catholic 
Church openly intervenes in political affairs as it did at 
the time of the "Vimochan Samara' movement and at the 
time of the mid-term elections in 1960. 


In the Punjab the Hindu-Sikh tension has arisen as a 
result of the communal approach of the Akalis to the ques- 
tion of the Punjabi suba (province) and the equally 
communal approach of the Jan Sangh and other Hindu 
communal elements to this question. Instead of looking 
upon it as a question of the formation of a linguistic 
province, the Akalis pose the question as one of the survival 
of the Sikhs. Actually, their concept of the Punjabi suba 
is one where Sikh raj would prevail. On the other side is 
the Jan Sangh which, taking advantage of the misgivings 
among Punjabi Hindus that in a Punjabi suba they would 
become victims of Sikh domination, is inciting the Punjabi- 
speaking Hindus to repudiate their own language, claim 


that they are Hindi-speaking and resist the demand for a 
Punjabi suba. 


Catholics 


In Kerala, the Catholic Church, which also controls vast 
landed estates and many educational institutions, is 
exerting a reactionary influence on the politics of that state 
and spreading anti-communism. It is linked with the. 
world-wide organisation of the Catholic Church, and there 
are reasons to believe that a number of imperialist powers 
are pouring money into the country for spreading anti- 
communism through the Catholic Church, as was done, for 
instance, at the time of the mid-term elections. 
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Some Suggestions 


Can we find a solution to the vexed problem of com- 
munalism which has been the bane of India’s political 
history for more than half-a-century now and which has 
assumed new forms with the coming of independence and 
the partition of the country. 


In view of the past and the cunning move particularly 
of imperialism in partitioning the country, to imagine that 
the problem is easy of solution would bé naive in the 
extreme. Nevertheless, a solution has to be found if the 
healthy forces of Indian nationalism are to make any 
progress and if our political life is to be spared the horrors 
of fratricidal strife. 


The first step would be to bring about a change-in the 
attitude of the ruling party. Although there are indications 
that some rethinking is going on within the Congress and 
a new approach is being sought, as revealed, for instance, 
by the effort to tackle this problem as an all-party problem 
through the National Integration Council, there is no doubt 
that the conduct of this party after independence has been 
opportunistic in the extreme and has helped to strengthen 
communalism. 


The alliance with the Muslim League in Kerala is fresh 
in every one's mind. Not only did the Congress ally with 
the League in the mid-term elections to defeat the Com- 
munists, even after the elections the alliance continued 
for a considerable length of time. When a by-election took 
place in Kuttipuram, following the death of the Speaker 
who was a Muslim Leaguer, Communists offered to help 
the Congress to defeat the League and not to set up a 
candidate of their own if the Congress was prepared to 
join hands with them to fight communalism. This offer 
was turned down by the Congress. It was only later, on 
the eve of the general elections, when the Congress felt 
that alliance with the League might lead to loss of votes 
from the majority community, that the alliance was formal- 
ly broken. Again, the Congress allied with the Catholic 
Church and the communal Nair Service Society in Kerala. 
In states like Madhya Pradesh there is considerable 
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evidence in support of the allegation made by many that 
the dominant section of the Congress aided the Jan Sangh 
and other Hindu communal elements at the time of the 
riots, at least by their acts of omission if not by their acts 
of commission. At one time in Madras the Congress allied 
itself with the Dravida Kazhagam. In the Punjab, the 
Congress in 1957 allied with the Akalis and tried to 
include them as a group within the Congress — the alliance 
broke down ultimately but led to the strengthening of the 
Akalis. In Assam, a powerful section of the Assam Con- 
gress is at present carrying on communal propaganda in 
alliance with Hindu communal elements against Muslims 
in general taking advantage of the just indignation of the 
Indian people in general and the people of Assam in parti- 
cular against the large number of illegal immigrants from 
Pakistan into that State. 

As long as the ruling party does not change this attitude, 
or is forced to change it through the pressure of progressive 
and democratic opinion throughout India the fight against 
communalism is not likely to make much headway. 


Even after a correct attitude has been adopted by the 
government and the ruling party it will need a long and 
sustained struggle to fight out the poison of communalism. 
It would be wishful thinking to suppose that pious resolu- 
tions of the National Integration Council will restore 
communal amity. To win the battle it is necessary to 
strike against the forces that sustain the poisoned tree of 
communalism. 


Eliminate Influence of Imperialism 


We have already seen that it was imperialism that first 
sowed the seeds of communalism in our political life taking 
advantage of certain factors in our history that tended to 
divide the two communities. We have seen also that 
through the partition of the country on communal lines 
imperialism planted the seeds of disruption in the two 
states, and even after the direct rule of imperialism has 
ended, imperialism zesorts to numerous devices to kee 
tension between the two states alive and thus provide 
nourishment to the forces of communalism within the 
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country. Creating tension between India and Pakistan is, 
however, only one of the methods adopted by imperialism 
to fan the flames of communalism. There are other 
methods also of utilising communalism to serve the ends of 
imperialism. , We have already mentioned the example of 
the Kerala mid-term elections where imperialist money was 
poured into the state through Catholic agencies. An even 
more glaring instance of direct imperialist intervention was 
provided by the north Bombay parliamentary election 
when imperialism openly supported Sri Kripalani. 

We have also seen that the forces of feudalism in India 
are behind organisations like the Jan Sangh, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, etc. 

In order, therefore, to combat the forces of communal- 
ism the struggle for the restriction and elimination of the 
imperialist monopolies from India, the struggle to see that 
the huge PL 480 funds in the hands of the US Embassy 
in India are not used in a way that harms the growth of 
democracy and secularism, has to be stepped up. 


Need for Social Revolution 


Similarly, of vital importance for the struggle to achieve 
national integration, is the struggle against the survivals of 
feudalism, against continuing the policy of privy purses to 
the princes, for the break-up of their estates, the utilisation 
of their hoarded wealth for the tasks of national recon- 
struction and to ensure that that wealth is not used to 
finance reactionary elements. 

The survivals of feudalism in India provide fertile soil 
for the growth of the forces of communalism, not only 
because the former princes and other big landlords directly 
patronise and finance many of the communal parties but 
also because the continuance of the old feudal methods of 
cultivation prevent the development of the common econo- 
mic bonds which alone can strengthen the feelings of 
nationalism. It is under conditions of backward feudal 
methods of production that casteism and communalism 
flourish. s 


Redress of Grievances of Minorities 
The removal of all the just grievances of communal 
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minorities is also essential. The argument is often advanc- 
ed by extremists of the majority community that any con- 
cession to the minority community only amounts to 
appeasement and as such helps the growth of communal- 
ism. This is true only if concessions are made to unjust 
and communal demands, but the removal of genuine 
grievances, the implementation of the fundamental rights 
clauses and other safeguards provided in the Constitution, 
far from being acts of appeasement to the communalists, 
take away the only plank that gives them a mass base. 
Therefore, protection of the religious rites and customs of 
the minority community not only by the letter of the law 
but through the conscious efforts of all official and non- 
official bodies to see that the rights are not infringed upon 
in any way, a campaign against all forms of discrimination 
in the matter of employment, in the matters of grant of 
contracts, permits, in trade and commerce, etc., must be 
carried on throughout the country. Government decrees 
and laws alone will not solve the problem because the 
mental attitude and prejudices act in subtle and covert 
forms and can make all the difference in practice in spite 
of all legislation to the contrary. 


Problem of Urdu 


A correct attitude towards the problem of Urdu, which: 
although not a part of the problem of religious minorities 
has got so linked up with the minority rights of the Muslim 
community, is also necessary to remove the misgivings 
amongst the minority community. What this approach 
should be has been dealt with in the chapter dealing with 
language. 

The essential thing is to bring about a change in the 
attitude of the majority community. Although by and 
large the masses in our country are fairly tolerant and in 
many places have given a fitting rebuff to the communalists, 
it is necessary to see that the people adopt not merely a 
passive attitude of non-participation in rabid communalism 
but of active opposition to the forces of communalism. 


Struggle against Communal Ideology 
In this connection, it is necessary that the harmful 
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ideologies of the Jan Sangh, the RSS, the Jamat-é-Islami, 
the Muslim League, the Akalis, etc., are combated on the 
ideological plane also, because in a backward country like 
ours with strong feudal survivals reactionary communal 
ideology finds a fertile soil to take roots in. All secular 
elements have to carry out this task and make the govern- 
ment as well to fight communal ideology. Education in 
schools and colleges, the press, the cinema, the radio and 
all other means of propaganda must be mobilised in the 
campaign against communalism. As we have seen, the 
government machinery itself is corroded with the canker 
of communalism, and, therefore, only the most resolute 
struggle of the democratic forces can compel the govern- 
ment to take up this campaign seriously. 
Legislative Measures against Communalism 

The question has been raised whether there should be 
a ban on communal parties and there is a lot of controversy 
on this issue. 


In our opinion, it would be premature at this stage to ban 
the communal parties. This would only send them under- 
ground and make them martyrs and heroes in the eyes of 
the people who, as we have seen, are susceptible to com- 
munal propaganda on account of many reasons rooted in 
our history and in our backwardness. 

The correct way to deal with the problem is, on the one 
hand, to strike at the roots of communalism by striking 
direct blows against the economic base of imperialism and 
feudalism in our country, and, on the other, to ban all 
propaganda that fosters and helps the spread of com- 
munalism. With a little effort it should not be difficult to 
find a suitable definition for such propaganda, it could be 
defined as propaganda that hurts the religious sentiments 
of any community, that tends to stir up hatred or cause 
tension between different communities, that seeks to 
utilise religious sentiment for achieving political ends, Any 
legislation banning communal propaganda should also 
provide for severe penalties for publication, or dissemi- 
nation in any other manner, of false reports calculated to 
rouse communal passions. 
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The government should be forced to screen its own 
apparatus and weed out communal elements, whether they 
be in the police force or in other departments of the 
administration. 


Permanent Minorities Commissioner 


There should be a permanent minorities commissioner 
who will not merely submit annual reports but be armed 
with requisite statutory authority to see that all safeguards 
provided for the minorities in the Constitution, or in various 
other acts of parliament or state legislatures, are strictly 
followed. 

State action along the lines suggested above along with 
a vigorous campaign by all democratic and secular 
elements against the forces of communalism would do 
much to weaken their influence and the removal of its 
economic causes by adopting far-reaching and radical 
measures to wipe out the remnants of feudalism, to eliminate 
the imperialist monopolies combined with steps to prevent 
the use of various funds at the disposal of the imperialist 
powers and their Embassies in India, would deal the death 
blow to the forces of communalism. 


5 


THE CASTE SYSTEM OF INDIA IS AN INSTITUTION THAT HAS NO 
parallel anywhere in the world. Having its origins in a 
system of division of labour which came into being shortly 
atter the invasion of the Aryans into India, somewhere in 
the second millennium s.c., it has undergone many changes 
since then. Originally there were only four castes — 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra. The Brahmanas were 
the priestly class responsible for the rituals, Kshatriya the 
warrior class, Vaisya the class of settlers or husbandmen 
and Sudras the class of helots. 

Unlike other systems of division of labour it was one in 
which entry into the class or protession was not determined 
by choice but decided by the fact of one’s birth. Those 
belonging to a particular caste intermarried within the 
caste and thus these groups became highly exclusive 
groups, bound together by all kinds of social ties and 
fenced off from all others. 

The division of ancient Hindu society into the four 
castes later developed into a very complicated pattern of 
sub-castes and sub-groups within each sub-caste (gotras, 
etc.) thus giving rise to one of the most peculiar and 
elaborate hierarchies in the world. This fixed pattern of 
divisions and sub-divisions within a society has given rise 
to fossilised strata which makes conservatism a strong 
feature of Hindu society and which has been one of the 
most reactionary influences standing in the way of all 
progress and development. 

The Scheduled Castes 


The most shameful feature of this whole system is the 
existence of the ‘untouchables’ referral to as the scheduled 
castes in our Constitution and termed Harijans by Mahatma 
Gandhi in his desire to uplift them. 


The Caste Complex 
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There are about eight hundred scheduled castes number- 


ing in all, accordin 951 census, some 55 million. 
The social oppression to which these castes are subject 
is one of the blackest spots on the fair name of India. 


The need to fight against this pernicious system was 
recognised by the leaders of the national movement during 
the freedom struggle. 

In his Presidential address to the 39th session of the 
Indian National Congress in December 1994, Mahatma 
Gandhi declared emphatically : 

One more obstacle which stands in the way of swaraj is 
untouchability ... and Hindus cannot claim swaraj so long 
as they do not give independence to the depressed classes 
brothers. They have sunk their boats by suppressing them. 
Jawaharlal Nehru in his Discovery of India had also 


made a most trenchant criticism of the evils of the caste 
system : 


The conception and practice of caste embodies the aristo- 
cratic ideal and was obviously opposed to democratic con- 
ceptions, It had its strong sense aE noblessé oblige, provided 
people kept to their hereditary stations and did not challenge 
the established order. India’s success and achievements were 
on the whole confined to the upper classes, those lower down 
in the scale had very few chances and their opportunities 
were strictly limited. These upper classes were not small 
limited groups but large in numbers and there was also a 
diffusion of power, authority and influence. Hence they 
carried on successfully for a very long period. But the ulti- 
mate weakness and failing of the caste system and the Indian 
social structure were that they degraded a mass of human 
Dru and gave them no opportunities to get out of that 
condition—educationally, culturally or economically. That 
degradation brought deterioration, all along the line, including 
in its scope even the upper classes. It led to the petrification 


which became a dominant feature of India’s economy and 


life. The contrasts between this social structure and those 
existing elsewhere in the p 


ast were not great, but with the 
changes that have taken place all over the world during the 


past few generations they have become far more pronounced, 
In the context of society today, the caste system and much 


compatible, reactionary, res- 


that goes with it are wholly in 
trictive, and harriers to progress. There can be no equality in 
can there 


status and opportunities within its framework, nor 
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be political democracy and much less economic democracy. 

Between these two conceptions conflict is inherent and only 

one of them can survive. 

A hundred years earlier Marx had described the ancient 
Indian village system and the social set-up in them. He 
too had noted the ‘unalterable division of labour which 
was the essence of that society : 


Those small and extremely ancient Indian communities, some 
of which have continued down to this day, are based on 
possession in common of the land, on the blending of agri- 
culture and handicrafts, and on an unalterable division of 
labour, which serves, whenever a new community is started, 
as a plan and scheme ready cut and dried... (Marx, Capital, 
Vol. I, Ch. XIV). 

In another article, on ‘British Rule in India’, Marx had 
commented on the reactionary influence that was exerted 
by this pattern of society : 

We must not forget that these little communities were con- 

taminated by distinctions of caste and by slavery, that they 

subjugated man to external circumstances, that they trans- 


formed a self-developing social state into never-changing 
natural destiny, and thus brought about a brutalising worship 


of nature.... 
Steps Taken after Independence 


With the coming of independence untouchability was 
made an offence. The Constitution of the Indian Union 
adopted in 1950 guaranteed equal, rights to all irrespective 
of caste and creed. In 1955 the Untouchability (Offences) 
Act was passed making the practice of untouchability a 
penal offence. pd 

But anyone acquainted with the realities of the situation 
in India today knows that this practice still persists in our 
society in а thousand shapes and forms. 

As late as October 1960, the late Home Minister Pandit 
Pant, addressing the conference of State Ministers in 
charge of the advancement of the backward classes, had 
to admit that untouchability had by no means been wiped 
out. Reporting this conference, the Hindustan Times 
stated on 25 October, ‘Pandit Pant said that untouchability 
was abolished by the Constitution. It was made penal by 
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an Act passed by Parliament some time ago, but still it 
continued to linger in many places’. 

The Estimates’ Committee of the Lok Sabha also noted 
how the Act remained for the most part a dead letter: 


Regarding the implementation and effectiveness of the Act, 
the Committee understand that the Act has not been very 
effective and the general experience has been that a large 
number of offences relating to the practice of untouchability 
go unnoticed partly due to the lack of interest on the part of 
the police officials and partly because the scheduled caste 
people in rural areas being economically dependent on the : 
Caste Hindus are afraid of lodging complaints against the 
offenders (Estimates Committee—Second Lok Sabha—48th 
Report, p. 20). 

Thus when such a vast population in the country lives 
in these horrible conditions of virtual ‘apartheid’ one can 
well imagine how ironic the talk of ‘national integration’ 
must sound to them. Even though a very considerable 
body of public opinion in India belonging to all castes is 
fully alive to the dangers of this canker in our social 
organism, the dead weight of tradition stands in the way 
and there is no doubt that a hard struggle lies ahead for 
those who are seeking to integrate these backward masses 
into the main body of Indian society. 

The struggle of the scheduled castes for social emanci- 

ation is rendered more complex by the fact that economi- 
cally also it is the scheduled ‘castes that are among the 
most oppressed and exploited. In conditions of modern 
industry it is true-that persons belonging to the highest 
castes now work side by side with those belonging to the 
scheduled castes in factories, mines and other industrial 
establishments. But the overwhelming majority of the 
scheduled castes and tribes live in conditions of abject 
poverty and misery, comprise the lowest paid sections of 
industrial labour and perform the most strenuous and ill- 
paid operations in mines, plantations and factories. 

Besides, in towns and villages, it is the scheduled castes 
that still continue to perform what are considered the most 
degrading functions such as those of the sweeper, cobbler, 
washerman, barber, etc. In rural areas it is among agri- 
cultural labourers, the poorest section of the rural poor, 
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that most of the scheduled castes are to be found. 

In modem bourgeois society where wealth is the 
criterion of social status, the fact that the untouchable by 
caste is also in the lowest rung of the economic ladder 
and comprises the most exploited and poorly-paid section 
of the working class and peasantry naturally renders the 
task of upliftment of the Harijans even more difficult and 
explains why even in the twentieth century in spite of all 
the provisions of the Constitution the problem of integra- 
tion of this huge mass remains as baffling as ever. 

Dr. Ambedkar, one of the foremost leaders of the 
scheduled castes in India, in his tract Annihilation of Caste, 
came to the conclusion that reform of Hindu society was 
impossible and the only solution was to reorganise Hindu 
society on the basis of the slogans ‘Liberty’, ‘Equality’, 
‘Fraternity’, and for this it was necessary that the authority 
of the Shastras be destroyed because it was these Shastras 
or the Hindu religious scriptures, that had endowed the 
abominable caste system with an aura of sanctity. It is 
well known that in later life Dr. Ambedkar gave up 
Hinduism and became a Buddhist. This only indicates the 
depths of frustration that have seized intelligent leaders of 
the scheduled castes who in fighting against this evil have 
repeatedly come up against the stone wall of conservatism 
that is such a remarkable feature of Hindu society. 


Conflicts among Upper Castes 

But this is only one aspect of the problem. In a sense 
even more complex is the problem of caste rivalries among 
the other so-called higher castes. Caste feelings are so 
intense that they are becoming an important factor in 

resent-day Indian politics. In elections thev play ап 
important role, and in provinces like Bihar even some О 
the political parties are rent by factional squabbles that 
follow caste lines — notable among them being the Con- 
gress party which has even to take into consideration caste 
loyalties in ministry making. . 

The following comment by an Indian professor, who has 
made a study of the subject, indicates the state of affairs in 
India today: 
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In 1952 on one occasion Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stated his 
conviction that caste loyalty of the Bihar Ministry had vitiated 
against efficiency and integrity in the affairs of the state and 
declared as the President of the Congress that persons think- 
ing and acting on caste basis should be expelled from the 


statement of thanks-giving, the chief of the Congress party in 


gress leaders of Saurashtra are reported to have utilised caste 
loyalties and animosities when Mr. Dhebar, the present 
President of the Congress, was chief of the party. The use of 
this factor in the Andhra election of 1955 was so blatant that 
the Times of India, latterly a pro-Congress paper, came out 
with a leader contrasting the behaviour of the Congress High 


measures for the elimination of caste-barriers (С. S, Ghurye, 
Caste and Class in India, p. 9229). 


E. M. S. Namboodiripad, General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of India, in an article on ‘Casté as à Political 
Factor апа the Work of National Integration', makes a 
number of interesting observations on the subject that 
throw light on the question, and we, therefore, feel justified 
in giving a rather extensive extract from it: 


Тен, therefore, futile to dismiss the whole phenomenon 
of casteism as the creation of politicians. One should go 
deeper and examine why appeal to castes finds a fertile soil 
in the consciousness of the people. 

A clue to unravel this paradox is to be found in the Marxist- 
Leninist theory of basis and superstructure. That theory, as is 
well known, makes a distinction between the material basis of 


the basis; it cannot come into existence without the basis, but 
once having come into existence, it plays a relatively in- 
dependent role, It does not get automatically eliminated for 
the simple reason that the basis which originated it has been 
uprooted. It even happens sometimes that the superstructure 

uilt опа Particular basis not only continues after the basis 
has been uprooted, but even acts as a retarding force slow- 
ing down the process Jf uprooting the old basis. 

The superstructure of which an important part was the caste 
System had its basis in the natural economy, as was evolved 
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in ancient India. Very little or no exchange of goods between 
persons, families and villages—this was the basis on which 
took place division of labour according to the caste into which 
one is born, rather.than one’s personal aptitude апа skill. 
Mobility of goods, and labour from village to village, and 
from villages to towns was sure to undermine the whole basis 
of caste as an institution. This mobility of goods and labour 
was brought about in Indian society after the advent of the 
British. 

The process did undoubtedly begin long before the British 
took over the administration of the country. As a matter of 
fact the very arrival of the British and other Europeans (the 
Portuguese, Dutch and French in modern times and the Arabs 
and other West Asians in earlier times) was the result of the 
process that was slowly taking place—the process through 
which elements of commodity economy were entering the 
Indian society. 

... The whole economic and political policy pursued by 
the British rulers was calculated to make India, particularly 
the Indian village, part and parcel of the world economy 
controlled by the British. 

It was necessary for the British to so manage things that the 
products of a particular village or even of a particular distirct 
of state were not confined to that village, district or state to 
be consumed by its people. They had also to so manage 
things that the people of a village, district or state were 
encouraged for goods produced even outside the country, not 
to speak of other states, districts and villages. The result was 
an increasing measure of production of goods for sale outside, 
together with an increasing measure of consumption goods 
produced outside. 

This mobility of goods was followed by шору of Jabour. 
... It was impossible under these circumstances for the divi- 
sion of labour along caste lines to continue any longer in the 
way in which it had done for several centuries. The changes 
brought about in the material basis made it inevitable that 
the superstructure built on it had to go and it did go in seve- 
ral respects as we have seen....Nor it is surprising that a 
generation of Indians came into existence who revolted against 
the morality based on the inferior status of certain people and 
the superiority of others because they were born into certain 
castes. З 

These changes in superstructure however had a very seri- 
ous limitation. That limitation arose from the fact that those 
who brought about the above-mentioned changes in the mate- 
rial basis were foreigners. They were therefore naturally 
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looked upon by the Indian people as aliens destroying the 
‘traditional institutions’ of the Indian people. It naturally 
led to opposition and even revolt from the mass of the people. 
That is why the social reform movement launched р sections 
of enlightened Indians was confined to narrow circles in the 
urban areas, most of the rural people being virtually unaffec- 
ted by them. 

The result was that the anti-imperialist freedom upsurge of 
the Indian people was very often linked with ideas of defence 
of the old order against alien rule. Some of the elements 
which went into the making of the 1857 revolt arose directly 
out of this. On the other hand, many of those who worked 
for social reforms took up the position of defending the ‘en- 
lightened’ British as against the outmodedness and obscuran- 
tism of the leaders of Indian society.... 

It should, at the same time, be stated that the British rulers 
themselves were not enthusiastic about radical social reforms. 
Being aliens in the land and having learned .from the 1857 
revolt that the country cannot be kept down by force alone, 
they realised the necessity for having allies. And where could 
they get their allies except from among the self-seeking lead- 
ers of the rotten and corrupt feudal system? 

They therefore naturally went in for compromisers not only 
with the princes and landlords but also with the leaders of 
Hindu conservatism. Together with the princely question 
and the land question, the British also settled the social ques- 
tion after the 1857 revolt. The terms on which these settle- 
ments were made included categorical assurances to the vari- 
ous castes and communities of India that their traditional 
customs and manners would be fully respected and protected 
by the regime. This assurance was considered by conserva- 
tive elements in society as their Magna Carta. The power that 
undermined the material basis of the caste system thus came 
out as the champion and protector of the social superstructure 
that arose over it, 

At the same time, the British rulers also tried to use the 
reality of caste and the sense of Superiority and inferiority 
on caste lines in order to disrupt and weaken the anti-impe- 
rialist movement as it began to advance, 


Through textbooks in schools and colleges, through press 
and other media of communication and information and 
through the constant repetition of the idea in various ways, 
the British rulers sedulously instilled into the minds of the 
people the idea that India is not one nation but a conglome- 
ration of castes, communities, tribes and linguistic groups. The 
further the anti-imperialist movement advanced, the more did 
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they perfect this theory of the lack of unity of the Indian 
people. Nay more, they even encouraged certain caste and 
communities against others on the notorious principle of 
‘divide and rule.’ It was thus that caste entered the scene as 
a distint political factor. 

How did, the bourgeoisie, which stood at the head of the 
anti-imperialist movement, face this situation? Was it able 
to effectively counteract the disruptive role played by the 
British? Was it able to carry on a simultaneous struggle 
against the British rule and against the remnants of the ideo- 
logies of caste and other outmoded institutions? It was but 
only partly. 

What was the position after India became free? Did the 
national bourgeoisie at least now take up the banner of social 
reform? Did it seriously take up the work of removing even 
the last remnants of caste and the consciousness of superiority 
and inferiority on its basis? 

Here again the answer is that it did, but only partly. It did 
undoubtedly introduce legislation banning untouchability. It 
did undoubtedly introduce legislation to reform the system 
of marriage, inheritance and property (Hindu Code Bill). 
These reforms did naturally facilitate free mutual exchange 

‘in social life among all castes, not excluding inter-caste 
marriages. 

This, however, has very serious limitations. One of these is 
that obscurantist ideas and practices including caste conscious- 
ness are still dominant among the leaders of the ruling party. , 
"These are further fostered by such communal elements as the 
Jana Sangh, Hindu Mahasabha, etc. 

But far more important and serious is the fact that the 
economic policies pursued by the ruling party are such that 
the living and dte conditions of the overwhelming majo- 
rity belonging to hitherto oppressed castes and communities 
does not show any improvement. An individual belonging 
to scheduled castes may not continue to bear the stigma of 
untouchability formerly attached to him. But an ordinary 
Harijan-man or woman—finds it difficult to get full employ- 
ment, adequate wages proper housing, medical facilities etc. 

... A few members of the schedule castes...may now be 
fortunate enough to acquire modern education, secure gov- 
ernment appointments...the overwhelming majority, how- 
ever, is not able to have any appreciable improyement in its 
living standards. The main reason fọr this is that the bour- 
geois rulers who claim to be working towards the uplift of 
the scheduled castes and other backward communities are 
unwilling to bring about that radical change in land relations 
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which alone will give the last blow to the feudal system, nor 
are the economic plans formulated and implemented by them 
adequate to provide employment for the mass of unemployed 
and under-employed rural people. Even some of the official 
reports including that of the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes, have thrown revealing light on the inadequacy of the 
reforms brought about by the Congress regime in the living 
and working conditions of the masses belonging to schedule 
castes and backward communities. 


The question, however, is not only of the inadequacy of 
uplifting the socially oppressed castes and communities. The 
capitalist relations that are developing under the Congress 
regime are also leading to extreme social tensions in the 
country. Employment opportunities are inadequate to absorb 
all those who seek jobs and competition is severe amongst 
those who go in for professional and business life. Hence 
tensions develop between employment seekers, professionals 
and businessmen belonging to the upper and lower castes. 

Add to this the fact that a far lesser proportion of people 
belonging to the lower castes are able to secure government 
jobs or to go in for professional or business life. Under such 
circumstances, arguments and counter-arguments develop, 
claims and counter-claims are made as to which castes are 
dominant in economic life. Efforts are made by those who 
nurse grievances along these lines to have their grievances 
redressed; and as a part of such efforts, organisations, some- 
times even political parties, get formed on caste lines. Indi- 
vidiual claims and rivalries arise among different aspirants for 
positions of political power (seats in legislature, ministerial 
office, etc.) who begin to base their claims and counter-claims 
on the caste to which they belong. The entry of caste as a 
political factor is thus not accidental nor is it the result of 
the cleverness and cunning of certain individuals and groups 
who are bent upon disrupting the unity of the nation.... 


The Solution 


The ultimate solution to the problem of casteism lies in 
the carrying out of radical agrarian reforms in the interests 
of the peasantry, reforms which would eliminate all 
vestiges of feudalism, rapid industrialisation of the entire 
country (it is to be noted that in the urban areas caste 
ties are weaker and caste loyalties do not plav the same 
role in social and political life as they do in rural areas) and 
spread of modern scientific education. It has to be noted 
that the overwhelming majority of the scheduled caste 
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population of the country are landless labourers while the 
next biggest chunk of this population is employed in mines. 

lantations and industrial establishments in the lowest paid 
jobs or follow certain professions such as those of sweeper, 
cobbler, ete. The problem of the uplift of these masses is 
thus no les? a problem of raising the living standards of 
these people as an ideological problem of clearing away 
the cobwebs of obscurantist ideas that have stood across 
our path of progress for centuries now. 

But much as we would wish it we have to reckon with 
the fact that from the present trend of policies being 
pursued by the government one cannot be at all optimistic 
that the steps outlined above will be carried out by the 
bourgeoisie which is leading the country. 

One is, therefore, forced to think in terms of other short- 
term measures which will at least mitigate somewhat the 
cruder expressions of casteism that have been taking such 
ugly forms in recent Indian politics. 

The question of legislative measures against communal- 
ism are at present being discussed by the National Integ- 
ration Council. Alongside of this legislation to curb caste- 
ism should also be thought of. Appeals to the people in 
the name of caste during elections should be considered a 
major malpractice. Stern measures should be taken to 
restrain political parties and individuals from using caste 
to mobilise support in their favour. Together with this, 
ideological propaganda against casteism as an outmoded 
social institution should be carried on through the press, 
the radio and the cinema. In schools also the curriculum 
should include suitable texts that will rid the new genera- 
tion of caste prejudices. 

A note of warning needs, however, to be sounded in this 
matter. There are some who tend to measure with the 
same rod the efforts of the Harijans and the scheduled 
castes to overcome their age-old backwardness and against 
the social disabilities that they are made to suffer and the 
caste rivalries between the higher castes for positions of 
vantage in politics or.jobs or professions. To look at both 
in the same light and to tar with the same brush both as 
casteism would be wrong. In the same way there are 
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some who consider that state measures for reservation of 
seats in legislatures or other institutions for the scheduled 
castes are concessions to casteism. Such an attitude also 
fails to reckon with the reality that a backward section of 
the people have to be given special assistance to draw level 
with the rest of the people. The oppressor and the oppressed 
cannot be governed by the same rules. The sooner the 
government takes measures for the economic amelioration 
of the oppressed classes, the more speedily education faci- 
lities are thrown open to them, the quicker they are able 
to overcome their cultural backwardness, the nearer we 
shall be towards a solution of the problem. It is, therefore, 
correct and very necessary to spend more for the uplift of 
the backward castes, to give them greater opportunities in 
the matter of employment, education, seats in legislatures, 
etc; 


Inadequacy of Government Measures 


In actual practice, however, the Government is doing 
much less than it claims to be doing in this matter. In a 
study of the subject Sri K. P. Subramanya Menon of the 
Communist Party of India reveals the following facts about 
the conditions of the scheduled castes in India today : 


. In the Second Five Year Plan, a provision of Rs. 90.47 
crores had been made for the welfare of backward classes, 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. According to the Third 
Plan report, only about 79.41 crores is likely to be spent from 
this үсеп. ene on this the Commissioner for 
chedule astes and Tribes points out in hi 
UNUS 1 5 report for 
‘But I can say with certainty that the anticipated expendi- 
ture of Rs. 79 crores is an impossibility, because firstly there 
may not be hundred per cent expenditure in every state dur- 
ing 1960-61 as anticipated and secondly considerable funds 
from the amounts reported to be spent will not in fact be the 
actual expenditure but simply book transfers. In view of the 
same the total expenditure at the end of five years would, in 
my opinion, be much below and may be around Rs. 65 crores 
only, leaving a big unspent balance of Rs. 26 crores.’ ( Report 
of Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Tribes, р. 29). 
The government has declared it to be its policy to reserve 
a certain percentage of jobs in the state services for the sche- 
duled castes and scheduled tribes. But actual number of 
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those in class I service was 0.58%, in class II, 2.24%, in class 
II, 6.01%, in class IV, 20.46%. It is clear from this that the 
representation of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes in 
class I, II and III services of the government is extremely 
meagre. 

One of the most serious problems of the scheduled castes 
and tribes is housing. In fact, the problem has become more 
acute today. As their social awareness grows they come in- 
creasingly into conflict with the landlords and moneylenders. 
As a result, they are denied housesites in the lands owned by 
these classes, and are also often evicted from their existing 
dwellings. The question has gained urgency in recent times 
due to the spate of evictions resorted to by the landlords to 
escape tenancy and ceiling legislation. 

The total expenditure incurred during the first four years 
of the Second Five Year Plan is given below: 


1 Il 
Category II Plan allocation Expenditure % of I to 
(Rs. Lakhs) (Rs. Lakhs) II 
Scheduled tribes 278.19 156.46 56.24 
Scheduled castes 680.19 448.72 65.96 
De-notified tribes 84.58 48.42 57.24 
Other backward classes 37.88 15.34 40.47 
1,080,84 668.94 61.8 


In this connection it is worthwhile recalling that commu- 
nist members of parliament have always insiste that the pro- 
blem of housing for scheduled castes and tribes cannot be 
solved unless and until the question of providing them with 
house-sites is taken up in earnest. Unfortunately very little 
is being done in this regard. 

While this is the situation in regard to the social conditions 
of the backward classes, their economic condition has actually 
deteriorated during the last few years. As agrarian labour 
is the most important occupation of the scheduled castes and 
tribes, the situation on the agricultural labour front broadly 
corresponds to the economic conditions of the classes. 

According to the Report of the Second Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry; the average annual household income of an agricul- 
tural labour family fell from Rs. 447 in 1950-51 to 437 in 1956- 
57, the average debt per indebted howsehold has risen from 
Rs. 105 in 1951 to Rs. 138 in 195657, and unemployment bas 
risen from 82 days average per year in 1950-51 to 110 days 
average in 195657. 
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Similarly, a comparison of the share of wages of agricul- 
tural labourers in the income from agricultural: sector also 
shows the same trend. ... Between 1950-51 and 1956-57 while 
output from agriculture has increased by 12.6%, the total 
income of agricultural labour families has declined by 9.9% 
and the per capita income of agricultural labour: has declined 
by 4.42% (К. P. Subramanya Menon, The Shame of Free 
India, Communist Party Publication, Delhi). 


It is with a view to changing this situation that the 
Election Manifesto of the Communist Party declared: 


Larger funds must be allocated for the uplift and welfare 
of the scheduled castes and tribes and these funds must be 
administered through popular agencies commanding. their 
confidence. All other effective measures should be taken for 
their uplift and advancement. 

Harijans must be given land and relief. The Communist 
Party stands not only for effective government actions but a 
national campaign for the implementation of the Untoucha- 
bility Abolition Act and the complete removal of all social 
disabilities. 

Pious declarations will not help us to fight casteism. It 
will need the combined efforts of all progressive forces to 
rid the country of this evil. 


6 


Regionalism 


THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL INTEGRATION IS NOT JUST A PROB- 
lem of achieving a certain psychological or emotional 
change in the pattern of thought and behaviour of the 
different peoples of India. It is primarily a socio-economic 
problem of removing the obstacles in the path of the 
development of the people so that they can advance 
according to their own genius and culture, unfettered and 
unhampered. In this connection, it has to be realised that 
one of the most serious problems facing the country is the 
question of securing a balanced regional development of 
India's economy. 

Development of Thought on the Subject 


During British rule industrial activity centred mainly 
round the port-towns of Bombay, Calcutta and to some 
extent Madras. The disadvantages of this were obvious, 
and the first efforts at national planning naturally laid 
‘emphasis on the need for dispersal of industries. Both the 
Bombay Plan and the Second Report on Reconstruction 
Planning referred to the need for regional development of 
the country. The latter observed that the location of indus- 
try must primarily depend on availability of raw materials, 
transport facilities and markets but subject to this condition, 
industry should, wherever possible, be located in rural areas 
or small towns where expansion is easy and labour can be 
obtained in close proximity to its village of origin. The 
creation of large industrial populations divorced from its 
village origin and living in squalor in large cities is at all 
costs to be avoided. 

In 1946, the office of the Economic Adviser to the 
Government of India issued a memorandum on ‘the location 


of Industry in India’ to serve as a basis of discussion. A 
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later statement of the Government's industrial policy issued 
on 6 April 1948, promised investigation into ‘how far 
industries at present highly centralised could be decentra- 
lised with advantage?’ In 1951, the enactment of the Indus- 
tries (Development and Regulation) Act conferred powers 
on the Central Government to regulate locations. Taking 
stock of the location position of industries in the country, 
India's First Five Year Plan summed up: 

Industrial development in India has so far been on an un- 
planned basis and it has been concentrated in a few select 
areas. Although there has been a trend towards wide disper- 
sion of some industries like cotton textiles and cement, indus- 
trial development in some parts of the country has lagged 
behind seriously. 

Elucidating the point the Plan remarked: 


The extent to which the pattern of industrial location in the 
country can be changed within a short period is undoubtedly 
limited. For any industrial undertaking to be operated pro- 
fitably, it must have easy access to raw materials, to labour, 
to power and to markets. The tendency for industries to 
concentrate around certain areas where industrial develop- 
ment has already taken place is explained by the availability 
in those areas of a large number of external economies on 
account of the prior development of ancillary services and' 
facilities like banking, transport and communications. It is 
difficult, therefore, in the initial stages, to induce private in- 
dustry to choose a new location where such facilities are 
inadequate. A considerable proportion of the industrial de- 
velopment envisaged in this five year period is by way of 
expansion of existing industrial units. 

The First Plan, however, promised that the generation 
of electric power by the major multi-purpose projects: 
envisaged under the plan would open out large possibilities 
of industrial development in the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa. 
‘There are large potentialities of industrial development in 
several other states and it is desirable in order to secure 
a balanced regional development in the country to give 
increasing preference to such areas in the matter of location 
of new industrial undertakings.’ 

Government's industrial policy resolution, dated 30 April 
1956, reiterated that 'only by securing a balanced and 
coordinated development of the industrial and agricultural 
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economy in each region can the entire country attain higher 
standards of living, and the Second Five Year Plan re- 
affirmed the policy of regional location of industries. As the 


Economic Times (19 March 1962), explained: 


Through successive plans, it will be necessary to try to 
achieve a considerable measure of balance in industrial deve- 
lopment as between different regions in the country. The 
Second Plan makes a beginning in this direction. Major projects 
included in it will open relatively less advanced areas in Orissa 
and Madhya Pradesh. Measures of long-term importance for 
a wider diffusion of the expansion of industries have been 
included, such as the pilot scheme for the production of pig- 
iron in low shaft blast furnaces, which if successful, has con- 
siderable potentialities for developing the iron and steel in- 
dustry in relatively small units on the basis of low grade coals 
occurring in different parts of the country. Thus both public 
opinion and official policy in India have been expressed from 
time to time in unequivocal terms in favour of regional deve- 
lopment of industries. 

Present Conditions 

A picture of the economy of the country from the point 
of view of the regional balance, or rather imbalance, pre- 
vailing can be had from tables I, II ,III and IV (pp. 74, 75, 
76). 

The following conclusions can be derived from these 
tables. Table I shows that: 

1. Bombay and West Bengal together with about 28% of 
the total working population accounted for about 66% of the 
total industrial workers in 1948 and 57% in 1957. Both 
have thus high degrees of industrial concentration, although 
to a lesser extent in 1957 than in 1948. 

2, Bihar was the next state in the degree of industrial 
concentration in 1948 and was followed by Delhi. But 
Bihar lost to Delhi in 1957 in this respect. Delhi's growing 
industrial concentration is due to the influx of refugees who 
have been setting up small manufacturing concerns there to 
rehabilitate themselves. 

3. All other states which are comparatively less indus- 
trialised or are underdeveloped provide the field for 
spreading out industries. 
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Table I 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING POPULATION & INDUSTRIAL LABOUR 


———————————————————E 


Percentage pop. Percentage distri-Percentage distri- - 
in production bution of Indus- bution of Indus- 


State other than trial labour in *rial labour in 
cultivation 1948 1957 
1. Bombay 17.6 34.7 31.7 
2. West Bengal 10.3 31.7 25.4 
8. Madras 135]: 9.1 
4. Andhra Pradesh 10.5 10.3 3.6 
5. Uttar Pradesh 14.2 9.7 10.0 
6. Bihar 4.1 6.1 6.0 
7. Punjab 3.1 1.3 2.1 
8. Madhya Pradesh 6.0 . 3.1 3.1 
9. Delhi 0.8 1.2 1.7 
10. Orissa 2.5 0.4 1.0 
ll. Assam 8.5 0.3 0.4 

12, Others including 

Union territories 16.3 1.9 5.9 


Table П 


CAPITAL AND OUTPUT OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


—€——————— —— ——— 


Total productive capital Gross output 
(per cent) (per cent) 

State 1948 1957 1948 1957 
Bombay 32.7 28.7 35.7 32.2 
West Bengal 26.6 21.4 28.6 22. 
Madras 7. 8.1 
Andhra Pradesh 10.0 3.6 10.5 4.4 
Uttar Pradesh 13.2 9.3 114 9.8 
Bihar 10.0 13.3 6.7 7.9 
Punjab 13 2.3 1.3 2.8 
Madhya Pradesh 2.9 3.0 2.5 2.8 
Delhi 1.9 13 14 2.3 
Orissa 0.5 1.3 0.4 0.9 
Assam 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.6 
Others 1.2 aes 0.9 5.8 


———————————————————— 
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Table Ш 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE 
(per cent) 
_—————— ————— 
State 1948 1957 Percentage change in 
D 1957 over 1948 
Bombay 44.8 33.9 10.8 
West Bengal 93.7 93.7 — 
Madras ) 
Andhra Pradesh ) 8.5 10.0 15 
Uttar Pradesh 10.0 7.9 5T 
Bihar 7.9 112 40 
Punjab 0.9 2.1 12 
Madhya Pradesh 2.0 2.3 0.8 
Delhi 1.6 2.0 0.4 
Orissa 0.3 0.9 0.6 
A n 0.3 .3 AA 
Others 0.7 5.7 5.0 
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Table II reveals the following : 

1. Bombay and West Bengal accounted for 59.3% of the 
total industrial capital and 64.3% of the gross output in 
1948. By 1957 their percentage shares declined by 9.2% 
with a corresponding fall of 9.6% in their relative gross 


output. 

2. Madras and Andhra and Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
together contributed 33.2% of the total industrial capital 
and 28.6% of the gross output in 1948. By 1957 their 
percentage shares increased only 0.7% and 1.6% respec- 
tively. 

3. All other states which include the Punjab, Madhya 
Pradesh, Delhi, Mysore, Rajasthan, Kerala, etc., contributed 
together only 7.5% of the gross output in 1948. By 1957 
their percentage shares increased by 8.5% and 8% res- 
pectively. 

The true economic significa 
field of industry is, however, 
degree of mechanisation as 
fixed capital per worker, by 


nce of the regions in the 
best brought out by their 
denoted by the amount of 
their level of earnings as indi- 
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cated by the amount of wages per worker and by their rate 
of productivity as measured by the value added per worker 
employed. While no positive correlation between mecha- 
nisation, earnings and productivity is clearly discernible 
(see Table IV) there is undoubtedly some evidence of asso- 
ciation between these variables supporting the case for 
further dispersal of industries to underdeveloped areas 
with perhaps greater economic advantages and technical 
efficiency in the form of higher wages and productivity 
through new, modernised productive apparatus than in the 
premier industrial states of Bombay and West Bengal with 
a high degree of concentration. . 


The views of Congress leader U. N. Dhebar оп the 
subject of regional and local planning will also be of 
interest and a few extracts from his article on the subject 


are given below: 


The Third Five Year Plan when it speaks of balanced re- 
gional development, lists among the major aims of such de- 
velopment the extension of the benefits of economic progress 
to the less developed regions in the country and widespread 
diffusing of industry in the country. 

The first step in this direction is to create conditions in 
which the resources in terms of natural endowment, skill and 
capital in each region are fully utilised. 

This implies two processes simultaneously at work. One is 
the process of assessment and utilisation of potential resources 
of each region and the other is the determination of the 

_ contribution that the region should receive from the na- 
tional pool, i.e., from the benefits according to the nation from 
the total development effort of the country.... 


It will be evident from this angle that regional or local 
planning is not merely planning as understood by laymen on 
a regional basis of the projects of development with a view 
to benefit the region or the locality. This will be a calamit- 
ous view of planning. Planning will become one more hurdle 
in the way of the countrys integration, political, economic, 
social and emotional We already notice trends in the coun- 
try where even responsible people are busy trying to get the 
utmost out of the national pool. They scarcely realise that 
the national pool can only ensure coritinuous support to the 
regions if there is something that we pool as a mation.... 
(A.LC.C. Economic Review, 25 April 1962). 
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While the view that ‘the national pool can only ensure 
continuous support to the regions ‘if there is something 
that we pool as a nation’ is unexceptionable, it has, at the 
same time, to be realised that as far as the backward and 
comparatively less developed regions are concerned rela- 
tively more has to be expended on their development from 
out of the national pool for some time before they are in 
a position to contribute their share to the national pool in 
return. 

The statement of the National Integration Conference of 
September-October 1961 is quite explicit on this question: 


The Conference recognised the importance of regional 
balance in economic development as a positive factor for 
promoting national integration. It is true that regional ine- 
qualities in economic growth have diminished to some extent 
after the advent of political independence and as a result of 
the Five Year Plans for economic development, but the dis- 
parities that remain are substantial. The Conference felt, 
therefore, that a rapid development of the economically back- 
ward regions in any State should be given priority in national 
and State plans, at least to the extent that a minimum level 
of development is reached for all states within a stated period. 
Removal of regional economic disparities also requires the 
removal of all barriers to the free movement of skilled labour 
and managerial personnel between the different States. More 
attention has to be paid to economic development in rural 
areas and to greater decentralisation and dispersal of econo- 
mic activity. 

The fact of regional disparities even after ten years of 
planning emerges clearly from the following comments of 
U. N. Dhebar made in the study referred to above: 


There is no doubt that there are regional disparities of a 
character which cannot be permitted to continue for any 
length of time on moral, economic or political grounds. Some 
of the figures of such disparities will make sorry reading. 

In the field of agriculture, for instance, per capita output 
(on the basis of farm prices at harvest time) came to Rs. 
23.4 in Rajasthan, Rs. 45 to Rs. 46 in Kerala and Madras; Rs. 
67 in Punjab, Rs. 75 in Andhra, Rs. 83 in Bombay and Rs. 110 
to Rs. 120 in Assam, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 

The rate of growth between 1949-50 and 1955 showed great 
disparities. It went down in Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhva 
Pradesh, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh by 17 to 27% whereas in 
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the case of Assam it went up by 6%, in Mysore and Punjab 
by 22%, in Jammu and Kashmir by 40%, in Andhra Pradesh 
by 33% and in the case of Rajasthan by 150%. Тһе rate of 
growth between 1955 and 1959 also showed a disparate rise. 
It ranged between 5% in the case of Madhya Pardesh to 97% 
in the case^of Bombay. Figures of per capita output of agri- 
cultural production indicate that even in the rural areas there 
are vast disparities. 

Taking electricity, the disparities are much more marked. 
Total electricity sold in 1959-60 amounted to little over 12,300 
million kw. About 60% of this was consumed in four States 
—Bombay, West Bengal, Madras and Uttar Pradesh. State- 
wise figures of electricity consumption are given in the follow- 
ing table: 


States Total electricity 
consumed. 

Unit—mill. kwh. 
Bombay 3,373 
West Bengal 92,343 
Madras 1.430 
Uttar Pradesh 889 
Mysore 841 
Bihar TL 
Andhra Pradesh 510 
Punjab 472 
Orissa 456 
Kerala 419 
Madhya Pradesh 294 
Rajasthan 80 
Jammu and Kashmir 50 
Assam 25 


It would appear from the above that the extremely 
uneven economic development of the different regions of 
India is not seriously disputed by anyone. Nor can it be 
denied that the first two plans after independence have not 
done very much to alter this pattern of our economy. Is 
it then to be wondered at if there are strains and tensions 
between different regions and competition and jealousy 
between states as to which should get priorities in the 
matter of new projects and industries? It will not do to 
frown at these developments and dub them as regionalism.” 
These tensions have their origin in genuine grievances of 
the backward regions and the underdeveloped states. The 
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only way to end this is to see that these disparities are 
gradually removed. 


North and South 


Apart from the disparities between state and state there 
is undoubtedly disparity between north and south in 
India. A feeling has existed, and has been growing after 
independence, that the Government of India is dominated 
by and subject to the influence of the northerners, and the 
South is neglected. Ku. 

Hiren Mukerjee in his article оп "North and South' in 
Seminar (July 1961) has dealt with this aspect. He stated 
that 


there is no doubt that railway development in the south 
lags far behind that in the north—this may have its geo-eco- 
nomic explanation but the fact rankles. The railway adminis- 
tration usually replies that new lines are built in regions where 
large-scale industrial development is planned and that for a 
variety of reasons the number of such schemes in the south 
is comparatively low. 

There is no answer, however, when south Indians, with 
withering sarcasm, point out the peculiar dilemma: no railway 
lines in the absence of industrial development schemes; no 
industrial development schemes in the absence of railway line 
facilities! The sarcasm becomes even more telling when it 
is recalled that except for the Quilon-Ernakulam link in 
Kerala during the First Plan period, no new railway line in 
the south has been taken up in the Second Plan and none is 
yet promised for the Third Plan period. 

There does not appear to be a tenable answer when south 
Indian spokesmen aver that, in spite of repeated official 
avowals, there is no provision in the Third Plan for the pro- 
mised development of Tuticorin and Mangalore as all-weather 
ports. How to justify the position that out of 156 crores and 
16 lakhs of rupees spent on new railway lines and electrifi- 
cation during the Second Plan period, the share of the 
Southern Railway was only 92 lakhs of rupees—i.e., as E. V. 
К. Sampath angrilly calculated, just two-third of one per cent 
of the total expenditure. 

Government can only hum and haw when it is pointed out 
that in spite of the promise that every state would have at 
least one fertiliser factory in its area, Andhra, which is noted 
for its food production, does not see speedy steps being taken 
for the establishment of one such factory in its territory. Why 
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is it that, over the question of the second shipyard in Cochin, 
there is procrastination, and worse, when quite apart from 
the need for such construction, the suitability of the site is 
undoubted ? 

Is it surprising that the south should feel some distress over 
the fact that in spite of implied official assurances that Tamil- 
nad might have a nuclear power plant, Maharashtra which 
already has a reactor would have an atomic power plant in 
the near future? When it is recalled that the south lacks 
coal, and lignite till now is expensive, perhaps a gesture in 
this direction would have been appreciated. "That gesture, 
unfortunately never came. 


Between north and south not only are there economic 
disparities but also wide cultural divergences. While the 
northern languages belong to the Indo-Aryan group, the 
southern belong to the Dravidian group. The latter have no 
affinity whatsoever with Hindi, the official language of 
the Indian Union while the former, although distinct 
languages themselves, do have a considerable measure of 
affinity with Hindi. 

There is, therefore, some objective basis for the dis- 
content in the south — a basis which has been seized upon 
by certain extremists to raise the slogan of an independent 
Dravidistan. Fortunately, this separatist slogan has found 
no response whatsoever in the three southern states of 
Kerala, Mysore and Andhra Pradesh but has gained some 
popularity in parts of Tamilnad. 

The phenomenal growth of the DMK manifested by 
the increase in its strength in the Tamilnad Assembly from 
15 seats in 1957 to 50 seats in 1962 should make all true 
patriots sit up and think. 

While the problem is not merely an economic one 
there is no doubt that rapid and balanced economic deve- 
lopment calculated to wipe out the regional disparities 
would go a long way towards promoting national integ- 
ration. Other aspects of the question such as language 
have been dealt with separately in the next chapter. 

In this connection it is worth recalling the record of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Government when it came to 
power was faced with the problem of a large number of 
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backward regions, some of which were in the nomadic 
stage of social development. 

Today these backward regions have been constituted 
into regional republics and have reached. the level of the 
advanced republics of Russia, Ukraine, etc. In order to 
do this the rate of development in these regions had to be 
much greater than that in the Russian and other advanced 
regions of the USSR. The following tables give some idea 
of the stupendous strides made by the backward regions of 
the Soviet Union. It is to be noted that the rate of deve- 
lopment for the USSR as a whole is near about 11%. 


RATES OF GROWTH OF GROSS INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT IN SOME 
UNION REPUBLICS (1940: 100) 


А 


1955 1958 1959 1960 
Uzbekistan 294 352 384 420 
Kazakhstan 421 563 638 740 
Georgia 265 340 367 390 
Azerbaijan 202 245 260 290 
Kirkhizia 381 510 564 620 
Tajikistan 277 359 405 430 
Armenia 476 630 709 790 
Turkmenia 257 299 312 340 


I————M———————————7 


Note: Gross industrial output in 1960 rose as follows as compared with 
1913 (on the territory within the present boundaries): Uzbekis- 
tan, 20 times; Kazakhstan, 58 times; Georgia, 40 time 
Azerbaijan, 17 times; Kirghizia, 61 times; Tajikistan, 38 times; 
Armenia, 68 times and Turkmenia, 22 times. 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN SOME UNION REPUBLICS 
(Miln. kw.) 


CO —————————— 


(in present boundaries) 


1913 1960. 
Uzbekistan 3.3 5,853.2 
Kazakhstan 13 10,500.2 
Georgia 19.8 3,702.0 
Azerbaijan 110.8 6,589.6 
Kirghizia be 871.6 
Tajikistan d T. 1,288.4 
Armenia 5.1 2,746.8 
Turkmenia 2.5 151.5 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN SOME UNION REPUBLICS 


Number of schools Number of pupils 
(thousands) 

1914/15 1960/61 1914/15 1960/61 
165 17.5 1,552 
d 2,006 105 1,816 
1,765 157 703 
Azerbaijan 976 73 715 
Kirghizia 107 7 398 
Tajikistan 10 0.4 393 
Armenia 459 35 338 
Turkmenia 58 7 279 


UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTES IN SOME UNION REPUBLICS 
(at the beginning of the academic year) 


No. of universities Student body, 000s. 
and institutes 

(in present (in present 

boundaries) boundaries) 
1914/15 1960/61 1914/15 1960/61 
Uzbekistan Р, 30 2. 101.3 
Kazakhstan E 98 ree 77.1 
Georgia 1 18 56.3 
Azerbaijan RE 12 oS 36.0 
Kirghizia 4 8 s. 17.4 
Tajikistan DE 6 w 20.0 
Armenia 10 y 20.2 
4 13.1 


Turkmenia T Da 
NATIONAL COMPOSITION OF STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTES 
(thousands, at the beginning of the academic year) 
o Ieee 
1960/61 


1927/28 
Total 168.5 2,396.1 
of which: 
Russians 94.5 870.9 
Ukrainians 24.6 186.8 
Byelorussians 4.9 36.5 
Uzbeks 0.5 88.3 
Kazakhs 0.3 25.2 
Georgians 4.0 25.6 
Azerbaijans 19 177 
Lithuanians im 16.6 
Moldavians 0.2 7.9, 
Letts "os 10.0 
Kirghiz 0.1 6.8 
Tajiks 0.1 : 15 
Armenians 3.4 21.1 
Turkmens 0.1 ed 
E "b 


Estonians З 
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In India too, our planning must have a long-term view 
of raising the level of the backward regions, and for this 
there must be greater effort with more investments injected 
into these regions. This does not mean of course that, 
irrespective of local resources and other factors, projects 
and industries must be indiscriminately set up everywhere. 
It only means that the object of planning must be to achieve 
in the long run a much higher rate of development in the 
less advanced regions in order to enable them to catch up 
with the rest, and for this our investments must be so 
channelised as to enable them to reach this goal. 


Certain initial disadvantages latent in this course will be 
more than offset by the contribution it will make to national 
integration which is an essential prerequisite for national 
advance. Like investments in heavy and basic industries 
which do not yield quick and immediate returns but benefit 
the economy in the long run, investments calculated to 
remove the economic imbalance caused by regional dis- 
parities will yield rich dividends in course of time by putting 
an end to many of the tensions and conflicts of present-day 
India and creating a psychological atmosphere that will 
undoubtedly lead to greater productivity. 


Conflicts among National Bourgeoisie 


In Chapter II we have shown how the conflicts that have 
developed in post-independence India on issues of language, 
borders between states, etc., have demonstrated that in 
many cases the national bourgeoisie of the different nation- 
alities behaves in the typical bourgeois fashion, takes 
extreme positions, tries to wrest unfair advantages over 
others, specially the weaker nationalities, in short behaves 
as bourgeois chauvinists always behave. 


Here we shall try to consider another aspect of this 
matter. We shall examine the question whether there is 
any great-national chauvinism in India and whether there 


is any movement of the oppressed bourgeoisie against that 
domination. 


Available figures on concentration in the corporate sector 
in India reveal the following: 
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Amount of total assets controlled 
by the complex 
(in crores) 


l. Tatas Rs. 290 
2. Birlas ` Rs. 291 
3. Mafatlals Rs. 23 
4. Walchands Rs. 20 
‚Б. Mahindras Rs. 14 
6. Dalmia-Jains Rs. 50 
"i. Martin Burns Rs. 88 


Rs. 776 

Considering that the total gross book value of all private 
‘and public limited companies numbering about 28,000 in 
1958-59 amounted to nearly Rs. 2,800 crores the share of 
these seven houses comes to nearly 35% of the total! 

To our knowledge no attempt has yet been made giving 
the break-up of different companies on the basis of nation- 
ality. However, from the figures quoted above and from 
whatever information is available, it is clear that there is 
no single nationality in India which dominates the rest. 
Financially, some of the biggest Marwari and Gujarati 
capitalists (counting Tatas among the latter) together con- 
trol a-considerable part of the total assets in the corporate 
‘sector. We have seen, however, that the attempt of the 
ruling class in- India is to introduce Hindi as the official 
language, which is neither the language of the Marwaris 
nor of the Gujaratis, but as the former have adopted Hindi 
as their language, and as their own language—Rajasthani— 
does not even find a place in the eighth schedule of the 
Constitution, there is definitely an aspect of great national 
vinism in the move to impose to Hindi. 


chau 
v to study the national composition of the 


Again if we tr 
ommand we shall find that for a very long 


Congress High C : 
time it is U.P. and Gujarat that have held a dominant 


position. 

Taking all these 
be more correct to say 
alities, Gujarati, Rajasth 
dominate the country politically 


facts into consideration it would perhaps 
that not one btt a group of nation- 
ani and Hindusthani, are trying to 
and economically. Against 
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this, discontent of the masses as well as the bourgeoisie 
of the various other nationalities is growing in the coun- 
try, and sometimes assumes the shape of big conflagra- 
tions. The recent conflict between Assam and the Centre 
over share of oil and coal royalties, conflicts and contra- 
dictions on a smaller scale between West Bengal and the 
Centre on share of revenues, the resentment in many States 
against forcible imposition of Hindi, all these are indica- 
tions of the growing opposition to the domination of the 
Centre or the group of nationalities which in the main con- 
trol the Centre. 

As the concentration of capital in the country increases, 
as the grip of the dominant nationalities over the economies 
of the various regions and States of India becomes firmer, 
there is no doubt that the struggle of the bourgeoisie of 
the oppressed nationalities will grow more acute and may 
sometimes be expressed in distorted forms. However, in- 
sofar as this movement of the oppressed bourgeoisie has a 
progressive content it will have the support of the mass of 
the people in the States concerned. It is, however, important 
that these movements are channelised in the right direction 
and do not become a means of disrupting the national unity 
of India. The democratic forces must support what is just 
in the demands of the bourgeoisie of an oppressed national- 
ity and try to see that chauvinistic slogans that divide the 
people are not raised. 


J 


Linguism ? 


ALL MOVEMENTS IN INDIA SINCE INDEPENDENCE FOR FORMATION 
of states on a linguistic basis, for recognition of the rights 
of a language against the compulsory imposition of Hindi, 
have been dubbed as linguism by those in authority. And 
yet if we forget that behind the urge for the recognition 
of a language or the formation of a linguistic state there is 
often the urge for self-expression and unfettered develop- 
ment of a nationality we deny our own recent past and fail 
to take note of the fact that it was the same urge for unfet- 
tered development that inspired our freedom | struggle 
against British imperialism. 

The development of a common struggle for national inde- 
pendence throughout India against the imperialist rulers, 
transforming the vague tradition of one India into a dynamic 
movement for national self-expression and the formation 
of a state in the modern sense, was in no small part due to 
the fact that with British rule came the emergence of capi- 
talist relations in our country which gave birth to a national 
bourgeoisie. Lenin has pointed out that "throughout. the 
world the period of final victory of capitalism over feudalism 
has been linked up with national movements. The econo- 
mie basis of these movements is the fact that in order to 
achieve complete victorv for commodity production the 
bourgeoisie must capture the whole market, must have poli- 
tically united territories with a population speaking the 


same language. 

With independence, capitalism is growing at a faster rate, 
even though feudalism and semi-feudal relations are still 
a major element in our agriculture. The development of 
capitalism in all parts of India is bringing into life national 
consciousness among the various nationalities of India. The 
striving of these nationalities for states of their own, where 
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they can run their own administration and develop their 
own national culture, which has many distinct features of 
its own apart from others which are common to all the diffe- 
rent cultures that are Indian, is an expression of this deve- 
loping consciousness. 

The bourgeoisie of these nationalities too have their owm 
interest in developing a market of their own. Often the 
bourgeoisie of these nationalities come into conflict with 
the predominant national bourgeoisie or wth the bourgeoisie 
of other neighbouring states in India and this gives rise to- 
tensions, strains and conflicts. 

In spite of the fact that the bourgeoisie of a particular 
nationality sometimes gives a distorted expression to the 
national urge the working class and all the progressive: 
forces in the country should support any movement that has. 
as its content this urge for national self-expression. 

АП those interested in the national integration of India, 
but who may not agree with the class analysis given 
above should, however, realise from the experience of 
national movements all over the world and from our own 
recent experience that the way to promote national integ- 
ration is not to forcibly try to introduce uniformity and 
homogeneity in our country but to proceed from the fact 
that India is a multi-national country having a number of 
peoples with distinct languages and cultures of their own, 
which were already fairly well-developed during the- 
period of British rule and which are now developing even 
more rapidly into full fledged nationalities. 

Thus the task of national integration in India is like that 
of conducting a grand orchestra where many instruments, 
each with its own distinct tone, harmonise to produce a 
perfect symphony. 

Linguism, therefore, should not be put on par with caste- 
ism, communalism, etc., which are no doubt anachronisms 
in the modern world and forces of disruption in our politi- 
cal life. There can, of course, be distorted expressions of 
the urge for national self-expression or the demand for 
recognition of a language, as, for example, occurred in 
Assam. But generally, behind most language movements: 
is to be found the strivings of some nationalities, either fully 
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developed or in the process of developing into a nationality. 

Much of the tension and frustration generated over the 
issue of language arise from the fact that this basic diffe- 
rence between the demand for recognition of a language 
and other disruptive trends such as communalism and 
casteism is often forgotten. Hence when attempts are 
made, as in the case of Bombay, to set up forcibly and arti- 
ficially a bilingual state, or to force the language of one or 
some nationalities on others, as, for example, the attempt 
to impose Hindi by force on non-Hindi speaking areas, they 
provoke reactions which sometimes assume extreme or dis- 
torted forms but are nevertheless based on the national 
urge for self-expression. 

Self-Determination of Nationalities 

The basic fact that India is a multi-lingual, and in fact 
a multi-national state, must never be lost sight of. Any 
solution that ignores this basic reality of the Indian situa- 
tion is bound to flounder against the hard rock of India’s 
multi-national character. 

In India there are a number of developed nationalities, 
as for example, Gujarati, Marathi, Punjabi, Kashmiri, Hin- 
dustani, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Malayali, Kanarese, 
Assamese, Oriya, etc. The more bourgeois development 
takes place in India the greater will be the consolidation 
of these nationalities and the more sharply will the urge 
for national self-expression emerge. 

It is also possible that many tribes, which are now in 
various primitive stages of development, may also in the 
future develop into nationalities as capitalist development 
takes place in their areas, and where these tribes live in 
areas in large numbers, they may demand lin- 
f their own within the Indian Union. 


A rational approach to this question is therefore neces- 
sary, and the only rational approach can be the one offered 
by the Marxist or scientific outlook on the subject—the right 
of self-determination of the various nationalities. 

What is self-determination? Lenin explains that 'self- 
determination of nations means the political separation of 
these nations from alien national bodies, the formation of 


compact 
guistic states O 
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an independent national state’: Again, ‘self-determination 
of nations in the programme of Marxists cannot, from a 
historical economic point of view, have any other meaning 
than political self-determination, political independence, 
the formation of a national state’ (Lenin, Right of Nations 
to Self-Determination). i 

In other words, this would mean the grant of the right 
of secession to the various states of the Indian Union. 

The average patriot in India today will perhaps be shock- 
ed at this suggestion and may conclude that we stand for 
disintegration and dismemberment of India. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Marxists clear- 
ly differentiate between granting the right of self-determi- 
nation and the exercise of that right. 

From this point of view we stand completely and whole- 
heartedly for a voluntary union of the states of the Indian 
Union and are strongly of the opinion that any move for 
separation or secession by any state of the Indian Union 
would be a reactionary move which would not only be 
disastrous for that state and for India as a whole economi- 
cally and politically, but also be a god-sent opportunity to 
the imperialists who would undoubtedly be able to make 
that state a pawn in their hands. 

That is why Communists in India cpposed the move for 
an independent Kashmir and stated clearly that in the con- 
text of the present world situation an independent Kash- 
mir, even if it did not immediately become an appendage 
of Pakistan, would definitely be the happy hunting-ground 
for different imperialist powers and a base against Indian 
democracy as well as against the socialist world. 

The same should be the attitude of any right thinking 
Indian patriot towards the demand of a separate Tamil Nad 
or a separate Dravidisthan as is being advocated by the 
DMK. 

But is there not a contradiction between support of the 
right of self-determination and opposition to the exercise 
of that right? 

There is not. Lenin explained that 


Marxists examine every question not in the abstract but in 
the concrete. The categorical demand of the Marxian theory 
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in examining апу social question is that the question be for- 

mulated within definite historical limits, and if it refers to a 

particular country, that the national programme for the given 

country, that the specific features that distinguish that country 
from others within the same historic epoch be taken into 
account...» 

The demand for an answer, ‘yes or no’, to the question of 
secession in the case of every mation seems to be a very 
practical one. In reality it is absurd. It is metaphysical in 
theory.... 

The proletariat confines itself, so to say, to the negative 
demand for the recognition of the right to self-determination 
without guaranteeing anything to any nation (Emphasis 
Lenin’s ). 

The opportunists may think that this is not practical, but 
jt is the only real guarantee of maximum national equality 
and peace in spite of the feudal landlords and the nationalist 
"bourgeoisie. 

Arguing against those who consider that ‘recognition of 
the right of scli-determination would increase the danger 
of the disintegration of the state’, Lenin has said very cate- 
gorically that "from the democratic viewpoint the very 
opposite is the case: recognition to the right to secession. 
reduces the danger of the disintegration of the state. 

Developing this line of reasoning further and refuting 
the arguments of Rosa Luxemburg who was taking a very 


confused stand on the issue, Lenin makes the following 


observations : 


To make this question, which has been so confused by the 
liberals, a little clearer, we shall cite a very simple example. 
Let us take the question of divorce. In her article Rosa 
Luxemburg writes that the centralised democratic state, while 
conceding autonomy to its constituent parts, should retain the 
most important branches of legislation including legislation 
on divorce, under the jurisdiction of the Central Parliament. 
The desire that the central authority of the democratic state 
should have the power to grant freedom of divorce is quite 
comprehensible. The reactionaries are opposed to the free- 
dom of divorce; they say that this must be ‘handled carefully 
and loudly declare that it means the disintegration of the 
family. The democrats, however, believe that the reaction- 
‘aries are hypocrites that actually they are defending the 


omnipotence of the police and the bureaucracy, the privilege 
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of one sex and the worst kind of oppression of women. They 
believe that freedom of divorce will not cause the disintegra- 
tion of family ties but on the contrary will strengthen them 
on a democratic basis which is the only possible and durable 
basis in civilised society. 

To accuse the supporters of freedom of self-determination, 
that is freedom to secede, of encouraging separatism is as 
foolish and as hypocritical as accusing the advocates of free- 
dom of divorce of wishing to destroy family ties. Just as in 
bourgeois society the defenders of privilege and_corruption, 
on which bourgeois marriage rests, oppose freedom of 
divorce, so in the capitalist state repudiation of the right to 
self-determination, i.e., the right of nations to secede, is tantu- 
mount to defending the privileges of the dominant nations 
and police methods of administration as against democratic 
methods. 


No doubt the political corruption engendered by the rela- 
tions prevailing in capitalist society sometimes leads members 
of the parliament and journalists to indulge in frivolous 
and even in just nonsensical quarrel about a particular 
nation seceding. But only reactionaries can allow themselves 
to be frightened or pretend to be frightened by such 
twaddle. Those who stand by democratic principles, i.e., 
those who insist that questions of state must be decided by 
the people, know very well that there is a big difference be- 
tween what the politicians prate about and what the people 
decide. The people know from daily experience the value of 
geographical and economic ties and the advantages of a big 
market and of a big state. They will therefore resort to 
secession only when national oppression and national friction 
make joint life absolutely intolerable and hinder all economic 
intercourse. In that case the interests of capitalist develop- 


ment and of the freedom of the class struggle will be best 
served by secession. 


At the same time Lenin warned against any tendency to: 


support all the demands and claims of the national bour- 
geoisie : 

The interests of the working class, and of its struggle 
against capitalism, demand complete solidarity and the closest 
unity of the workers of all nations, they demand strong oppo- 
sition to the nationalistic policy of the bourgeoisie of every 
nationality. Hence, social democrats would be equally run- 
ning counter to proletarian policy and subordinating the 
workers to the policy of the bourgeoisie if they were to re- 
pudiate the right of nations to self-determination, ie, the 
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right of an oppressed nation to secede, or they were to sup- 
port all the national demands of the bourgeoisie of the op- 
pressed nations.... In order to be able to fight successfully 
against exploitation, the proletariat must be free of nationa- 
lism, must be absolutely ‘neutral so to speak, in the struggle 
for supremacy that is going on among the bourgeoisie of the 
various nations. If the proletariat of any one nation gives the 
slightest support to the privileges of ‘its’ national bourgeoisie, 
this will inevitably rouse distrust among the proletariat of the 
other nations. It will weaken the class solidarity of the 
workers and divide them to the delight of the bourgeoisie. 

And repudiation of the right to self-determination, or seces- 

sion, inevitably means in practice supporting the privileges of 

the dominating nation. 

From the above it will be clear that acceptance of the 
right of self-determination does not amount to encourage- 
ment to separatism but is in fact the best guarantee for 
unity. 

This theory has been tested in practice. The USSR is 
based on this principle. Every one of the union republics 
of the USSR has the right to secede. And yet who would 
deny that the ties of unity between the republics are un- 
breakable. The greatest test that the USSR had to under- 
go was during the period of the war against Hitlers Ger- 
many. It is well known that Hitler occupied many areas 
of the Soviet Union and practically the whole of the area 
inhabited by certain nationalities, such as Ukraine. Hitler 
counted a lot on being able to develop a separatist move- 
ment in Ukraine but he failed utterly, even though Ukraine 
is a Republic with a big population and an advanced and 
well-developed nationality, i.e., clearly distinct from the 
Russian nationality. 

In India too it would be wise to grant this right while of 
course democratic forces within each state of the Indian 


Union must resolutely oppose and fight against all sepa- 


ratist movements and explain the need of strengthening 


the unity of all the states of the Indian union. 

While opposing all separatist trends it is necessary, how- 
ever, to give a greater measure of autonomy to the states 
than is at present provided for in the Constitution of India. 


Under this constitution though the form of government is 
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federal it is in reality unitary in character. Apart from the 
fact that in an emergency the federation gets transformed 
even formally into a unitary state (by the assumption of 
powers of the states by the union), in normal times also 
the distribution of powers both legislative and executive 
between the union centre and the states is so arranged that 
even the rights that vest with. the states in such a constitu- 
tion as that of the United States of America do not vest 
with the states under the Indian union. 

We have seen a very revealing example of the real state 
cof affairs in our country during the period when а commu- 
nist government was in power in Kerala. We saw at that 
time that not only was it not possible for the Kerala Gov- 
‘ernment to put into effect such simple acts as the Education 
Act and the Agrarian Relatioris Act because the assent of 
the President was needed and was not forthcoming, but it 
was possible for the President to dismiss the ministry and 
dissolve the legislature without even declaring a state of 
emergency in India. 


In the matter of distribution of powers, not only do resi- 
“чагу powers in the matter of legislation vest with the 
union legislature, i.e., parliament (Art. 248), but the parlia- 
ment has the right to make laws with respect to any matter 
included in the state list for a temporary period if it is con- 
sidered necessary in the national interest (Art. 249). With 
regard to the distribution of executive powers the union 
has the power to give directions to the state governments 
in certain matters—Art. 256, 257(1), 257(2), 257(3), 339(2), 
350A and 351. Incidentally, Article 351 is a directive given 
by the constitution to the union government to promote 
the spread of the Hindi language. 

This does not mean that the centre should not have the 
authority and powers necessary for central planning, for 
pooling of resources so as to overcome regional disparities 
and make rapid advance possible in the country. But no 
one would suggest that the US government or the govern- 
ment of the USSR are not able to do that and yet their 
constitutions give much more power to the state than the 
Indian constitution does. 
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Setting up of а Council of Nationalities 

From the point of view of promoting national integra- 
tion in India with its multi-national composition, it is desir- 
able that instead of the present Council of States in the 
Parliament, а Council of Nationalities be set up along the 


lines of the Chamber of Nationalities in the USSR. 


Language Policy 

One of the greatest obstacles to the unity of India is the 
language policy being pursued by the present government. 
An examination of this policy has already been made in 
Chapter П. We are venturing to suggest below the main 
lines along which a solution to this problem should be 
attempted. 

In India, if we are to accept the equality of all national- 
ities (without which there can be no national unity and no 
national peace), it is clear that we should recognise the 
equality of all national languages. 

But the Constitution of India accords to one language the 
status of the official. language of India and relegates all 
others to the position. of subordinate or inferior languages. 

No wonder there is among the bulk of non-Hindi-speaking 
people considerable opposition to this policy. Nor can it be 
said of the Hindi language that it stands head and shoulders 
above the other languages from the point of view of litera- 
ture or vocabulary or expressiveness. Even protagonists 
of Hindi would find it difficult to dispute that languages 
like Tamil or Bengali are if anything more developed and 
richer than the Hindi language and literature. 

What then should be the language policy of India? Do 
we have no common language at all for the purpose of 
intercommunication between states and for work at the 
centre or do we continue with English? 

In spite of two centuries of British rule English remains 
a foreign language understood bv a mere 38 lakhs or so 
(according to calculations made by the Official Language 
Commission). Éven if this figure is taken to be an under- 
statement it would be difficult te- deny that although a 
slightly larger number may have а smattering of the English 
language the number of those able to really express them- 
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selves in the English language would be even less because 
the figure of 38 lakhs is based оп a supposition that all those 
who have passed the S.L.C. examination know English. 
How far such a supposition is from the truth will be clear 
when we consider the standard of English attained by those 
who pass this examination. 

To assume that a language which could not even be 
mastered by one per cent of the population in the course 
of well over a century could be the common language of 
the people or the language of central administration would 
be highly undemocratic and would prevent the association 
of the masses with the work of the government so essential 
in any democratic set up. 

What then should be the common language and the 
language of central administration? 

While all the languages mentioned in the eighth schedule 
(апа probably some more too, e.g., Nepali, and later, as the 
tribal languages develop, we may have to add some of them 
also to the schedule) with the exception of Sanskrit, should 
be accorded equal status and recognised as the official 
languages of the multi-national union of India, a language 
has undoubtedly to be selected for use by the central 
administration and as the common language for inter- 
communication between people of different states. 

Such a language should be one that is voluntarily 
accepted by all the nationalities and has not to be imposed 
by bayonets and tear-gas shells. Hindustani (not the ' 
highly Sanskritised and artificial Hindi that is being created) 
is no doubt the language that possesses the greatest advan- 
tages from many points of view. We have already quoted 
the views of Jawaharlal Nehru before he became Prime 
Minister of India on this. 

But most of the work should be carried on in the regional 
languages. АП acts of the parliament should be published | 
in all the languages of the eighth schedule (after the sche- 
dule has been modified in the manner suggested above). 
It should be permissible for any state to address any com- 
munication to the centre in the regional language. In 
parliament it would be the right of every member to address 
the house in his or her own language. It would only mean 
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maintaining a team of efficient translators at the centre 
which might prove a little expensive but then democracy 
is expensive. Those appearing in examinations for all India 
'services should be permitted to reply to questions in their 
regional language but of course they should attain a certain 
standard of proficiency iu the common language. For this 
it is not at all necessary that they should answer all the 
papers in that language. They answer the papers in their 
own language but have to pass a test in the common 
language and secure the marks considered necessary to 
attain a certain standard laid down. Those whose mother 
tongue is the common language should have to get the 
same percentage of marks in any other regional language. 
‘Thus there would be no undue advantage for any national 
group in the country, no hostility would be roused and no 
apprehensions created about the domination of one nation- 
ality over another. In high courts in the states regional 
languages should be used. The supreme court will carry 
on its work in the common language but all should have 
the right to address the court in the regional languages. 

If the policy of imposing one language over the whole 
country, giving that language an official status superior to 
other languages and thus by implication and in effect 
creating conditions for the domination of one national group 
cover the others, had not been followed by the Government 
of India and the ruling party from the moment of indepen- 
dence the common language would probably have become 
much more widely current by now. 

Till as late as June 1962 the goal of introducing regional 
languages as the medium of instruction at the university 
stage had not been accepted and it was for the first time 
that in the meeting of the National Integration Council held 
in the month of June 1962 that this recommendation was 
finally adopted by the council. 

That a policy of according an equal status to all the 
languages is practical is proved by the experience of coun- 
tries like the USSR, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, etc., which are 
all multi-national states like India and which do not have 


one official language. 
Once the principle has been accepted, it should not be 
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difficult to work out the details of the language policy to be 
followed in the system of education. The main thing is 
that the regional languages should be the media of instruc- 
tion right up to the university level, but children should be^ 
taught as a second language from a fairly early stage the 
common language of the country. For the present, until 
Hindustani or any other language takes over as the common 
language, English will also have to be taught at least 
from the secondary stage but later when the common 
language has really been widely accepted English should be 
an optional language. Minorities within each state should 
have the right to education in their mother tongue, at least 
till the secondary stage, and where the minority is suffi- 
ciently big in any area they can have their own colleges and 
other institutions for higher education. Minorities will 
naturally have to learn the regional language as a second 
language as well as the common language of the country, 
ie. they have to learn three languages compulsorily while 
others learn only two languages compulsorily, the regional 
language and the common language. The study of another 
regional language or English or any other European 
language would be optional in their case. 

During recent years a noticeable phenomenon has been 
the gradual decline in the standard of proficiency reached 
by our students. The percentage of passes is declining 
year by year. While there are many factors operating there 
is no doubt that one of the big causes for the low rate of 
passes in examinations is the fact that the medium of 
instruction and the medium in which students have to 
answer their examination papers is not vet the mother 
tongue. К 

The question of adopting a correct language policy is, 
therefore, from many points of view one of the most urgent 
questions of the day in modern India. 


Integration of Tribes 


ADDING TO THE COMPLEXITIES OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL PAT- 
tern is the existence of a large number of ‘tribes’. The 
tribal people or the Adivasis are the oldest inhabitants of 
India and they preceded not only the Aryans, who came in 
waves at various periods in the second millennium в.с., but 
even the Dravidian people who had entered India earlier. 

The problem of their integration is in a sense even more 
difficult than that of the developed nationalities of India 
because, in spite of all differences, the latter are all united 
by the common bonds forged in the course of the national 
struggle for liberation. But this tide of the national libera- 
tion struggle largely left the tribals untouched partly because 
of their physical inaccessibility, living as they did in the 
jungles, hills and extreme corners of the country, and partly 
because of their backwardness. 
Tribes and the Freedom Struggle 

This historic circumstance has been described by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in the following words: 

For half a century or more, we have struggled for freedom 
and ultimately achieved it. That struggle, apart from any- 
thing else, was a great liberating force. It raised us above 
ourselves, it improved us and hid for the moment some of 
our weaknesses. We must remember that this experience of 
hundreds of millions of Indian people was not shared by the 
tribal folk. Our struggle for freedom did influence the tribes 
in Central India to some extent but the frontier areas of Assam, 
for insance, remained almost unaffected by it. This was 


partly due to the inadequacy of the means of communication 
available to us in the old days. Of course, there were other 
reasons too. 

One of the reasons was that the city people were a little 
afraid to leave their familiar haunts and go into the moun- 
tains. The Christian missionaries went to various tribal areas 
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and some of them practically spent all their lives there. I 
do not find many instances of people from the plains going 
to the tribal areas to settle down. Apart from our own lack 
of initiative, we were not allowed to go there by the British 
authorities then in power. That is why our freedom move- 
ment reached these people only in the shape, of occasional 
rumours. Sometimes they reacted rightly, and sometimes 
wrongly, but that is beside the point. 

The essence of our struggle for freedom was the unleashing 
of a liberating force in India. This force did not even affect 
the frontier people in one of the most important tribal areas. 
The result is that while we have had_ several decades in 
which to prepare ourselves psychologically for basic changes, 
the tribal people have had no such opportunity. On the con- 
trary, they were prepared the other way round through the 
efforts of the British officials and sometimes the missionaries. 

The missionaries did very good work there, and I am all 
praise for them but, politically speaking, they did not parti- 
cularly like the changes in India. In fact, just when a new 
political awareness dawned on India, there was a movement 
in north-eastern India to encourage the people of the north- 
east to form separate and independent states. Many foreign- 
ers resident in the area supported this movement. I do not 
understand how it could be considered practical or feasible 
from any point of view. My point is that the people of the 
north-east frontier had been conditioned . differently during 
the past generation and even in more recent years. The fault 
lay partly with us and partly with circumstances. These factors 
have an important bearing on any genuine understanding of 
the tribal folk (Speech delivered by Jawaharlal Nehru at the 
Opening session of the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Areas 
Conference held in New Delhi in 1962). 


In view of this background it is not surprising that the 
biggest separatist movement in post-independence India 
was started by a tribal people—the Nagas inhabiting a 
region on the north-eastern frontiers of India. Originally, 
within the Assam state the Nagas have been carrying on a 
movement for several years during the course of which 
armed clashes with the Indian army have taken place on a 
number of occasions. The world imperialist press has been 
playing up this movement and slandering the Government 
of India, particularly its leader Jawaharlal Nehru, for 
carrying on a war of oppression against these people. One 
of the leaders of this movement has been given shelter by 
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the British Government and has also been given support 
by the Government of Pakistan. It is evident that the 
imperialist powers are behind this movement as in fact they 
are behind any separationist movement that weakens India. 

However,,there is no doubt that behind this movement of 
the Naga people there is the urge for self-expression which 
cannot find a legitimate outlet within the state of Assam. 
"The Government of India vacillated too:long over this issue 
and for years continued to treat the problem purely as a 
miiltary problem, and the need for a political settlement 
of the issue was not appreciated. Only very recently has 
the government taken a decision to grant the status of a 
distinct state within the Indian union to Nagaland. If this 
decision had come earlier much bitterness and bloodshed 
might have been avoided. 

While no other tribal people have gone to the extent of 
demanding secession from India, the demand for formation 
of separate states within the Indian union is being voiced 
by the tribes in the hill districts of Assam, by the Adivasis 
of central India who have given the name of Jharkand to 
the state they are demanding. 

In both the above cases, the hill tribes of Assam and 
the Adivasis of Bihar and other adjoining areas, we have 
examples of tribes which are comparatively more advanced 
than the others, have imbibed political consciousness, and 
are thus coming out with a regular political programme of 
their own, which may sometimes have a distorted form but 
which has as its content a genuine urge for self-expression 
and self-determination. There is a contiguous belt of 
Adivasis, mainly Santals, on the Bengal-Bihar border and 
including certain areas in Orissa where the Adivasis are in 
a majority. The question of their future has to be seriously 
considered before they too take to a path detrimental to the 
interests of the country. 

Does this mean that all tribes must be given the right to 
form separate states within the Indian union just as the 
Navas have been given? E 

To give an answer to this questión we must go a little 
deeper into the question of who the tribal people are and 


at what stage of economic development. 
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Who Are the Tribal People? 


According to the census of 1951 the total population of 
the scheduled tribes was 19,111,498. Dr. Nabendu Dutta- 
Mazumdar, Anthropological Adviser to the Government of 
India, in his article “The Tribal Problem’, describes the 
tribes thus: 


Article 366(25) of the Constitution of India states that 
scheduled tribes are ‘such tribes or tribal communities as are 
deemed under Article 342 to be scheduled tribes for the pur- 
poses of this constitution. In accordance with the powers 
conferred by Clause 1 of Article 342 of the Constitution, 212 
tribes in 14 states have been declared to be scheduled tribes. 


The tribal population of India may be divided into three 
principal territorial zones, namely, the north-eastern’ zone, 
the central zone and the southern zone. The north-eastern 
zone consists of the sub-Himalayan region and the hill and 
mountain ranges of north-eastern India east of the Tista val- 
Ly and the Jamuna-Padam portion of the river Brahmaputra. 
This zone is inhabited by tribes like the Gurung, Limbu, 
Lepcha, Aka, Dafla, Abor-Miri, Mishmi, Singpho, Mikir, 
Rabha, Kachari, Garo, Khasi, Naga, Kuki-Lushai, Chakma, 
and others. 


The central zone, which is separated from the north-eastern 
zone by the gap between the Garo hills and Rajmahal hills, 
consists of tlie plateaus and mountainous belts between the 
Indo-Gangetic basin to the north and roughly the Krishna 
river to the south. The main tribes inhabiting this zone are 
the Santal, Munda, Oraon, Ho, Bhumij, Kharia, Birhor, Bhui- 
yan, Juang, Kandh, Savara, Gond, Baiga, Bhil, Koli, etc. 

The southern zone may be said to consist of that part of 
peninsular India which falls south of the river Krishna. This 
zone is inhabited by tribes like the Chenchu, Kota, Kurumba, 
Badaga, Toda, Kadar, Malayan, Muthuvan, Urali, Kanikkar, 
ete. 


In addition to the above zones, mention may be made of a 
small and isolated fourth zone consisting of the Andaman 
and Nicobar islands in the Bay of Bengal. The main tribes 
inhabiting this zone are the Jarawa, Onge, North Sentinelese 
and the Nicobarese. Numerically these are small tribes, 
though important anthropologically. 


Dravidian Adivasi Languages 


As far as their languages are concerned the position has 
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been described by the well-known philologist Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji as follows: 


The Austricspeaking peoples and the Mongoloids ... 
together with some tribes speaking Dravidian languages, 
comprise the Adivasi population of India at the present i. 
We may now make a brief survey of their languages. 

Apart from the four great advanced Dravidian languages 
mentioned before, there are two more which are spoken by 

eoples who are fairly well advanced in the scale of civilisa- 
tion, although their languages are not much cultivated. Those 
speaking these languages prefer to use, for education and 
literature, the contiguous advanced Dravidian speech, namely, 
Kannada. These two peoples, who are not to be counted among 
the Adivasis, are the Tulus (152,000) and the Kodagus or the 
people of Coorg (45,000). 

The Gonds, numbering 1,865,000, are a Dravidian speaking 
Adivasi group. who are scattered in Madhya Pradesh, Hyde- 
rabad and Andhra states. Their language Gondi, has no lite- 


life and the Gondi-speaking people are no longer a 
Everywhere, with their advance in life, they 
ghbouring peoples, like Hindi 


rary 
compact bloc. 
acquire the languages of the nei 
and Marathi, and in some cases Oriya—all Aryan Janguages— 


and also Telugu which is a cultured Dravidian language. 


Then there are the Kandhs (586,000) in Orissa who speak 
the Kui language; the Kurukh or Oraon (1,038,000) in Bihar 
and Orissa; and Malto (71,000) in the Rajmahal hills in 
Bihar. There is no literary life among the Oraons, and in 
eir number they, as well as the Kandhs and the 
whe speak Malto, are gradually merging with 
e by accepting their languages. Then 
207,000) in Baluchistan (Pakistan) 
who form the remnant of a great Dravidian block which was 
ence in ancient times before the coming of the Aryans; 
c are the Todas, numbering only 600 souls, confined 
und about Ootacamund. 

Adivasi languages of Austric origin: These include, firstly 
the languages ot the Kol or Munda group: Santali (over 2% 
million) found in Bihar, Orissa, Bengal and Assam; Mundari 
(650,000), Ho (450,000), Kharia (180,000), Bhumij (113,000), 
and a few others which belong to Bihar. The language of 
the Korku (160,000) is spoken in Madhya Pradesh and Berar 
while Savara (195,000) апа Gadaba. (44,000) are spoken in 
Orissa. Cutside of this Kol or Munda group there is the lan- 
guage of the Khasis in Assam (234,000), and of the Nicoba- 


rese (10,000). 


spite of th 
Maler people 
the Aryan-speaking peopl 
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Those who speak the Austric language must learn some 
contiguous language, such as Bengali or Bihari, Oriya, or 
Marathi, or Hindi. Their speeches, which have a value for 
the philologist, were reduced to writing only in the 19th cen- 
tury by Christian missionaries. Santali and Mundari have 
folk-tales and songs which are quite distinctive, and very 
good collections of these have been made by the Scandina- 
vian missionaries as well as by Indian scholars. Khasi and 
Santali have been recognised by the University of Calcutta as. 
‘minor vernaculars, but there has recently been a deep pene- 
tration of the greater part of the ‘Austric’ territory by Aryan 
languages, forcing the Santals and other to be bilingual.... 

Adivasi languages of Sino-Tibetan or Tibet-Chinese origin: 
As observed before, the Mongoloid Adivasis are confined to 
the southern slope of the Himalayas and to north and east 
Bengal and Assam. Nepal, Sikkim, the Darjeeling district of 
west Bengal and Assam are the tracts where the Mongoloid 
peoples, speaking different forms of the Sino-Tibetan speech, 
are concentrated. Most of the Sino-Tibetan dialects are nu- 
merically insignificant speeches and are current among very 
small tribes, usually having no literary activity. These lan- 
guages have been sub-divided into various branches within 

he Sino-Tibetan family... . 


In the Himalayan regions, as in Nepal and Darjeeling, the: 
Tibeto-Burman branch is the only one which is represented. 
In Assam also, most of these speeches belong to the same 
Tibeto-Burman branch, except in the extreme east of Assam 
where Khamti belongs to the Siamese-Chinese Branch. То 
the same branch belongs Ahom, the extinct language of the 
Thai conquerors of Assam who to some extent cultivated it. 

The Adivasi tribes of Nepal, Sikkim and Darjeeling who 
speak Tibeto-Burman are gradually beginning to adopt the 
Aryan language of Nepal—Parbatiya or Gorkhali or Khaskura, 
or Nepali as it is officially described by the Nepal Govern- 
ment. Among these tribes we must note the following groups: 
Murmi; Magari; Lepcha; Kanauri and Kiranti. 


In north Bengal and east Bengal (Tripura State) and in 
the Brahmaputra valley of Assam, in the Garo Hills and the: 
Cachar district there are remnants of the great Bodo people, 
who are an important Tibeto-Burman group of north-eastern 
India and have now largely become absorbed in the Hindu 
masses of north and east Bengal and Assam. There are, how- 
ever, still some tribes which retain their language; the Bodo 
language is now current among some 911,000 people. But 
these people have no cultural or literary life, apart from that 
of the surrounding Assamese or Bengali-speaking peoples. 
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Assam frontier tracts, there are some other 
Tibeto-Burman tribes like the Abors and Miris and the Daflas. 
Within Assam State, there are also the Mikirs (126,000) in 
the Mikir Hills to the south of the Brahmaputra and the 
Nagas (349,000) who are split up into a group of different 
tribes. Naga tribes frequently do not understand each other’s 
dialect, like the Angami, the Sema, the Ao and the Tangkul, 
and they have remained exceedingly backward; and some of 
their languages have been reduced to writing only recently 
by the Christian missionaries. 

To the south of the Nagas we have the Tibeto-Burmans of 
the Kuki-Chin group, in language allied very closely to the 
Burmese. The most important Kuki-Chin people are the 
Meitheis or the Manipuris (392,000) a very advanced tribe. 
They accepted Hinduism probably as early as the 15th cen- 
not earlier, and in the middle of the 18th century 
the faith of the Vaishnavas belonging to the Chai- 
They have built up a noteworthy 
which is now written and printed 

in the Bengali Assamese character and their culture is most 

remarkable among those who speak the Sino-Tibetan language 
in the extreme east_of India.... The Lushais (60,000) are 
another progressive Kuki-Chin people. 

Stage of Economic Development of the Tribes 


The tribes of India not only speak different languages. 
but also have different cultures of their own. These cul- 
tures in the sense of socio-economic-religious patterns of 
living vary from tribe to tribe and region to region. The 
tribal peoples live in different economic stages ranging from 
food-gathering and hunting through shifting cultivation to 
settled plough cultivation. The Birhor, Korua and Hill 
Maria depend on food-gathering and hunting for their live- 
lihood. The Baiga, Pauri (hill) Bhuiyan, Juang and Kutia 
Kandh are shifting cultivators. The Munda, Santal and 
Oraon depend primarily on permanent plough cultivation 
for their living. The Nagas have developed a system of 
terraced cultivation with elaborate means of irrigation by 


aqueducts. 

There are at present several schools of thought among an- 
thropologists and others as to the attitude that should be 
adopted towards tribes and as to their proper place in the 
social and political set up of India. There are some who are 
inclined to go into raptures over their state of pristime glory 


In the -north 


tury, 

adopted 
tanya or Bengal school. 
literature in their language 
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untouched by the contaminating influence of modern civili- 
sation and would have them stay exactly as they are, sort of 
museum specimens to look at and admire from a distance. 
Others would like to assimilate them completely into the main 
body of Indian society, are of the opinion that the tribals will 
gradually adopt the languages of the major Indian nationali- 
ties and gradually become part of the region they inhabit 
ie. Assamese, Bengalis, Biharis, Oriyas, Telugus, Tamils, 
Kanarese, etc. 

The third school of thought believes in the integration of 
aboriginal tribes in Indian society. This integration does not 
presuppose assimilation, and is compatible with heterogeneity 
of cultures. The Santal, Gond and Kandh may maintain their 
identity and distinctive culture and yet be àn integral part 
of the Indian nation (Mazumdar, op. cit.). 


It is obvious that the third approach is the one likely 
to help us to find a correct solution to the problem. 


Regional Autonomy: Best Means of Integration 


With the spread of education, with economic develop- 
ment as the Adivasis take to a settled life and as capitalist 
relations begin to develop and economic ties with the 
Indian market begin to grow there is no doubt that among 
many of these tribes the urge for political self-expression 
will manifest itself. 

Under such circumstances the problems of their integ- 
ration will not be solved merely by giving them a few 
schools, hospitals and roads. They will demand a greater 
measure of political autonomy, and tribes living in com- 
pact areas and sufficiently developed will, therefore, have 
to be granted regional autonomy of some sort. 

The attempt to force them to adopt the languages of the 
regions they inhabit, and to forget their own language and 
culture, is not likely to succeed and is bound to arouse 
fierce opposition. А foretaste of this could be seen in 
the massive hartal and demonstration in Shillong on the 
day the Assam Language Act was passed. Subsequently, 
in the general elections, the AHLC, an organisation of 
Assam Hill tribes demanding separation from Assam, were 
returned in an overvthelming majority and have decided 
to boycott the Assembly and start a movement for a state 
of their own within the Indian union. Grant of regional 
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autonomy and the adoption of a proper language policy 
might not have reduced these people to such a state of 


desperation. 

We have discussed in the next chapter the example of 
the Soviet Union which has tackled this problem by help- 
ing the various tribes to grow according to their own 
genius and culture and has given them various forms of 
autonomy. Not forcible assimilation but assistance to 
backward tribes in evolving a script where none existed 
has led to a flowering of various cultures. 


In the Constitution of India the fifth and sixth schedule 
contain provisions for the administration and control of 
scheduled areas and scheduled tribes. The fifth schedule 
is meant to define the provisions of the constitution for 
scheduled areas as well as scheduled tribes in states other 
than Assam. These areas are under the jurisdiction of the 
states in which these areas are situated. The Governor 
of each state having scheduled areas has to make an 
annual report to the President and the union government 
has the power to give directions to the State as to the 
administration of the area. Thus not autonomy but the 
dual control of the state and the union centre seems to be 
the objective of the constitution. There is provision for 
‘Tribes Advisory Councils, but what are the powers of the 
Council? ‘It shall be the duty of the Tribes Advisory 


Council to advise on such matters pertaining to the welfare 


and advancement of the Scheduled Tribes in the State as 
may be referred to them by the Governor’ (Fifth Schedule, 
Part B, Para 4(2). Thus ‘autonomy for them consists in 
the right to advise and to advise only on such matters 
as the Governor is gracious enough to refer to them. 

The sixth schedule applies to the tribal areas of Assam. 
These are divided into two parts, Part A consisting of: 


The United Khasi Jaintia Hills District 
The Garo Hills District 

The Mizo District 

The Naga Hills District © 

The North Cachar Hills 

The Mikir Hills 


Фоо 
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and part В consisting ОЁ: 

1. North East Frontier Tract including Balipara Frontier 
Tract, Tirap Frontier Tract, Abor Hills District and Mismi 
Hills District, and 

2. The Naga Tribal Area. г 

As far as Part В is concerned the areas are to governed 
by the Governor of Assam and there is no semblance of 
autonomy for them. In Part A areas there is provision for 
autonomous districts and for creation of district councils 
and regional councils for the exercise of certain legislative: 
and judicial functions. But laws made by the councils. 
cannot be enforced unless assented to by the Governor. 
Moreover, apart from the special legislative jurisdiction 
created in their favour, the legislative authority of the 
Assam legislature as well as parliament shall extend to: 
these areas. Thus in effect here too the councils are 
advisory bodies under the control of the Governor. 

It is clear that this is autonomy in name only and is not 
likely to satisfy any group of people eager to develop 
according to their own genius and culture. Many changes 
in our constitution will have to be made if regional auto- 
nomy is really to be provided for. 

Thus the problem of the integration of tribes is on the 
one hand a problem of their economic upliftment — a task 
which is by no means easy in view of the fact that the 
level of economie development varies from the fruit-gather- 
ing stage to the stage of settled cultivation — and, on the 
other, a problem of giving them political rights and a 
measure of self-government and autonomy that will enable 
them to develop their own culture and their own life in 
their own distinctive way. It is only by this means that 
the tribes can be integrated into the mosaic of the Indiam 
social pattern. 


Foreign Models 


А NUMBER OF COUNTRIES LIKE SWITZERLAND, THE SOVIET 
Union, Yugoslavia, etc., have faced problems which are 
similar though not, of course, idéntical. It is worthwhile 
examining how some of them have tackled the problems 
that arose in those countries. There too there was the 


question of uniting and integrating people of different 


cultures, languages, nationalities within single multi-national 


states. 

The Official Language Commission, set up by parliament 
in terms of the constitution to examine the question of 
how to implement the provisions of the constitution with 
regard to language, have made some interesting obser- 
vations in this regard which are worth quoting at length: 


We note below briefly how the problem has been tackled 
in certain countries of the world wherein it arises promi- 


nently. 
Switzerland is always qucted as an instance of the success- 


ful solution of the problem of multilingualism created by the 
existence of a polyglot population comprising persons speak- 
ing different languages as their mother-tongues. German, 
French, Italian and Romansch are spoken in Switzerland and 
all these four languages have been designated as ‘national 


languages: the ‘official languages 
major three, namely, German, French, 
speaking population constitutes 


the French-speaking 20.3%, 

Romansch-speaking population 1%, 0.7% being made up by 
speakers of other languages. Of the 22 cantons constituting the 
Swiss federation, 14 are German-speaking, 3 
1 Italian-speaking, 3 bilingual in German and French, an 
trilingual in German, Italian and Romansch. The four national 
languages spoken in the country are “placed on a footing of 
absolute equality and the three official languages are used in 


all official dealings between the con 
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and between the cantons themselves. All federal laws, regula- 
tions, notices and publications are issued in all the three 
languages; all the texts of federal laws and statutes in the 
three languages are equally authentic; in Parliament, the 
members have the right to speak in all the four national 
languages but the proceedings are recorded in the three offi- 
cial languages only; while a member may demand that his 
speech in one of the three official languages be translated 
into the other two in practice all the three official languages 
are used freely in debates; for diplomatic purposes of the 
Swiss Government, French is generally used as the traditional 
international language of diplomacy. In the cantons, the can- 
tonal languages are the official languages; in bilingual can- 
tons, both the cantonal languages being official languages are 
on equal footing; these official languages are used for all 
administrative purposes and in the antonal offices and law- 
courts within the respective cantons. The medium of instruc- 
tion in all primary and secondary schools is the official 
language of the region concerned; and within bilingual and 
trilingual cantons, as the linguistic areas are geographically 
distinct, the medium is the langaage spoken in the particular 
area. In bilingual towns, there would be separate schools for 
the two languages. In all schools one of the national languages 
is a compulsory second language; thus in the German-speaking 
cantons French is the compulsory language while in the 
French-speaking cantons, German is the compulsory language: 
the Italian-speaking canton can choose either German or 
French as the compulsory second language. The second lan- 
guage is compulsory from the 5th standard onwards up to 
matriculation. The universities are run by the cantons, and 
the medium of instruction is the official language of the can- 
ton concerned. In practice, however, difficulties of language 
relating to French or German do not arise by reason of the 
fact that most professors and students are more or less com- 
pletely bilingual. In the federal court any of the three 
languages of the confederation may be employed in all the 
proceedings; however, every Swiss has the right to demand 
that the judgement of the courts be in any of the three 
languages he may specify. In the canton courts the official 
language or languages of the canton concerned are used in 
all proceedings. 

in Canada (according to the figures of the 1951 census) of 
a total population of 14 million, 9.4 were English-speaking, 
2.7 million were French-speaking and 1.7 million were 
bilingual in English and French. The majority (80%) of the 
French-speaking Canadians live in the province of Quebec. 
Canada is a federal country where two official languages, viz., 
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English and F rench are in use. In the debates of the houses 
of parliament of Canada and the houses of legislature of 
Quebec, and in the respective records and journals of the 
Houses, both the languages are used and either of them can 
be used by any person or in any pleading in any court in Cana- 
da. All publications of the federal and Quebec governments 
are issued in both languages and paper currency and postage 
also printed in both French and English. While 


stamps are 

the working language of the federal Government is English, 
letters written in French are answered in French. The work- 
ing language of the government of the province of Quebec 
is French but letters addressed to the Provincial Government 
in English are answered in English. A translation bureau is 
set up within the Federal administration, the duties and 
functions of which are to collaborate and act for all the 
departments of the public services in all translation work 
arising in respect of their activities. In the educational system 
the medium of instruction is English as well as French and 
there are universities in which the medium is exclusively 
English or French although in each of them arrangements 
exist for the teaching of the other language. In the field of 
commerce, while English is the predominant language, French 
is also used by French businessmen in their dealings with 
their clients in the province of Quebec. French-speaking 
Canadians have built up а network of social and economic 
organisations: schools, hospitals, cooperatives, newspapers, 
etc., and are well represented in parliament. 

Canadians of French origin are more bilingual than those 
of British origin and bilingualism is more widespread in urban 
than in rural areas, among men than among women and 
among the better educated. However, in recent years definite 
trend towards a wider bilingualism is said to have been noted 
in Canada. Many periodicals print articles in both languages. 

In Belgium, there are three languages Viz., Flemish, French 
and German. Both French and Flemish are official languages 
and are used in Government proclamations, etc. Generally 
speaking the problem is solved by the fact that a large 
number of individuals are bilingual or trilingual. 

In the USSR, there are about 200 languages and dialects 
spoken by various linguistic Or national groups. Large 
numbers out of this list of languages ате, however, very little 
developed and some of them are not in use and had never 
been in use as literary languages: yet others were furnished 
with a script only after the October “Revolution. Amongst the 

t languages of the USSR, which are some 16 or 


more importan € ү 
so, the Russian language has in all respects an outstanding 
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position. Russian is the native language of nearly 100 million 
people inhabiting the USSR out of a total of some 180 million, 
the other languages accounting for the whole lot of the rest. 
The most numerous language after the Russian is the Ukrai- 
nian, accounting for 36.5 million in the 1939 census, and the 
next most numerous thereafter are Byelorussian, accounting for 
8.7 million, Uzbek 4.9 million, and Tatar 4.3 million. Besides, 
throughout the history of Tsarist Russia, the Russian language 
had been used as the exclusive medium in education, politi- 
cal life and administration. Russian is thus far and away the 
most outstanding language of the country, which of course 
changes entirely the relationship of this language with the 
other regional languages as compared with the Indian situa- 
tion. It is generally recognised that no language other than 
the Russian could play the part of a common language 
between the different states of the USSR. 


As contrasted with the previous regime, the national policy 
of the Soviet state, with reference to the linguistic minorities 
has been very liberal and progressive. The free development 
of all cultures and languages has not only been allowed but 
actively fostered by the Russian government since the 
October Revolution. Schools have been opened, newspapers 
started, new literature produced in languages where -none 
existed previously. Within the national republics of the 
union it would seem that the regional languages find a great 
deal of scope. In these republics, the business is as a rule 
conducted in the language of the main population of the 
respective republic. 

In the field of education also, the regional languages are 
recognised and encouraged at appropriate levels and the 
Soviet government have taken special measures to equip them 
with scientific literature and pedagogical personnel as far as 
possible. Thus, for instance, in the schools, institutes and in 
the university of the Georgian republic tuition is jn the 
Georgian language; jn the schools and institutes of the Kazakh 
republic, tuition is in the Kazakh language. Where the native 
language of a particular nationality is not sufficiently develop- 
ed as a literary language, the language of a more numerous 
nationality is adopted as the medium according to convenience 
or else Russian is so adopted. 

The Russian language is the language of business and 
correspondence in the central government and for inter- 
communication between the different states. Members of anv 
nationality can, however, it seems, speak in their own lan- 
guage in the respective assemblies including the sunreme 
soviet or in any court and are entitled to address any official 
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authorities in their own language. In Moscow, in the central 
government all instructions and decisions of state and judicial 
bodies, departments and ministries are issued in the Russian 
language. All laws passed by the supreme soviet of the USSR 
are, however, published in all the 16 important languages of 
the union. The gazette of the supreme soviet of the USSR is 
also issued in 16 languages. While there exists in principle the 
right of a citizen of the Soviet Union to make a written or 
oral statement in any language of the USSR, normally the 
language found to be convenient by most parties is the 
Russian language. It is said that the desire to study the 
Russian language is very great among the different linguistic 
nationalities and the Russian language is in fact widely studied 
and known within nationalities where tlie native language is a 


different one. 


It would appear th 
Jinguistic tensions an 


Cd 
at in Russia the acerbity of any possible 
d discords has been forestalled by the 


liberal policy of encouraging every language as part of the 

cultural inheritance of that nationak group. Any serious lin- 

guistic controversy is also precluded by reason of the out- 
standing position compared with any other language enjoyed 
by the Russian language (Report of the Official Language 

Commission, pp. 12-15). 

The Social and State Structure of the USSR 

A study of the constitution of the USSR with special 
reference to the way that country has tried to solve its 
problem of nationalities will be of great help to us in 
evolving a correct approach to this question. The problems 
in our country are not, of course, identical, and we shall 
naturally have to evolve our own forms but there is no 
doubt that we would do well to profit from the experience 
of the Soviet Union. On a number of occasions even our 
Prime Minister has approvingly referred to the example of 
the Soviet Union as a country which has been eminently 
successful in putting an end to national animosities. 

This event is all the more remarkable when one considers 
the terrible legacy left by tsarism to the Soviet Republic. 
The tsarist empire has been described as a ‘prison of 
nations’ and was marked by the most terrible oppression 
bv the Russians over the other nationalities within the 
empire. Apart from the bitterness and conflict between 
the Russians and other nationalities there was also strife 
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between the peoples, discord between the oppressed 
nations themselves: between Georgians and Armenians, 
Armenians and Azerbaijans, and so on. Matters reached 
such a pass that in 1919-20 when the Mensheviks, Mussa- 
vatists and Dashnaks dominated in Transcaucasia wars 
were fought between Georgia and Armenia and between 
Azerbaijan and Armenia; there were even wars within the 
republics as, for example, the defeat and sacking of South 
Ossetia by the Georgian Mensheviks. 

The tsarist regime carved up and recarved the country 
as best suited its own interests and convenience in govern- 
ing and oppressing^the peoples of Russia. The national 
interests of the various peoples were not taken into con- 
sideration at all... It was by no means rare for the boundary 
line of a province to cut straight across the territory of 
this or that nationality, 

How did the Soviet state succeed in cutting this Gordian 
Knot, in solving the problem of relations between nationali- 
ties? ТЕ is necessary first to recall that the Communist 
Party has always championed the ideas of internationalism, 
expressed in the famous slogan of Marx and Engels: 
‘Workers of all countries, unite!’ Communists have always 
advocated international unity of the workers of all nations 
and races, at the same time upholding the equality of the 
peoples and demanding for them the right to self-determi- 
nation. The great October socialist revolution put an end 
to the policy of national oppression followed by the ruling 
classes of old Russia and proclaimed a new policy express- 
ed in the "Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia’. 
This declaration, published in November 1917, proclaimed : 
1) the equality and sovereignty of the peoples of Russia: 
2) the right of the peoples to free self-determination, 
including secession and formation of an independent state; 
3) abolition of any and all national privileges and restric- 
tions; 4) freedom of development of all peoples and 
national groups inhabiting the country. With the abolition 
of national oppression there disappeared the reason which 
prompted the formerly oppressed peoples to strive for 
secession from Russia and during the course of the revolu- 
tion and civil war, the people learned from their own 
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experience that without mutual support they could not 
throw ОЁ the yoke of the landlords and capitalists. 

In the practice of building the Soviet state four forms 
of national state structure have been evolved within which 
the various Soviet peoples live their lives: 1) union repub- 
lics, 2) autonomous republics, 3) autonomous regions, and 
4) national areas. 

Why such a diversified pattern of national statehood? 

About 60 nations and nationalities live in the Soviet 
Union. They all differ from each other in language and 
customs, in their history and level of culture. 

Some of them, like the Russians, Ukrainians, Georgians, 
Armenians, Uzbeks and Letts had formed states and 
possessed national cultures even in ancient times. Others, 
such as the Marii, Komi, Oirots, Chukchi, Evenki and 
Nentsi, established their national state organisations only 
with the advent of Soviet power when alone they could 
begin to develop their respective national cultures. Some 
of the Soviet peoples number tens of millions of members, 
others a few hundred thousand and still others only some 
tens of thousands or even less. Clearly, with such diversity 
it would have been impossible and wrong for all these 
peoples to follow one pattern in building their national 
state organisations. The specific feature of each people 
had by all means to be taken into account. 

Each Soviet people which has set up its own national 
state structure — be it in a union republic, autonomous 
republic, autonomous region or a national area manages its 
own internal affairs through the deputies which it elects. 
At the same time it takes part, through its representatives, 
in managing the affairs of the Soviet Union as a whole. 

Fach one of the Soviet national state structures is a 
component part of a single multi-national state, the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet Union is made up of a number of Soviet 
republics which have united to form a single state. What 
induced the Soviet republics to form such a union? 

There was, in the first place, the xealisation that mutual 
help would be a great economic advantage in the develop- 
ment of the various Soviet peoples; secondly, in the 
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struggle against the foreign interventionists, it was brought 
home to the people that single handed no Soviet republic 
could defend itself against military attack from without. 

But the strength of the Soviet Union does not consist 
solely in the fact that it is a single federal state consisting 
of numerous peoples. The strength and stability of the 
Soviet Union is also due to the fact that it is based on the 
most democratic principles, on the principles of genuine 
popular rule. 

Multi-national capitalist states were usually the out- 
growth of conquest, subjugation or the forcible incorpora- 
tion of peoples. That, for example, was how the USA 
and the British empire were formed. The United States 
in 1803 purchased Louisiana from France, in 1819 pur- 
chased Florida from Spain, in 1845 wrested Texas from 
Mexico and, by means of war, compelled that country to 
sell it the territory which today constitutes the states of 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and California; in 1867 it 
purchased Alaska, including the Aleutian Islands from the 
tsarist government. In addition, the United States Govern- 
ment waged over a hundred wars against the numerous 
but practically defenceless Indian tribes who were the 
owners of extensive territories. The led to the almost 
complete physical extermination of the indigenous popu- 
lation of the country. Such were the ways in which the 
United States increased its original territory tenfold. 

The Soviet Union had quite a different origin. It was 
formed in 1922 by the voluntary union into a single federal 
state of four Soviet republics (the Russian, the Ukrainian, 
the Byelorussian and the Transcaucasian republics). A 
decision to this effect was unanimously adopted by the 
freely-elected representatives of the Soviet peoples assem- 
bled at the First All-Union Congress of Soviets. 

Since then the number of Soviet republics has increased 
to sixteen. All these republics became members in accord- 
ance with the expressed will of the people themselves. The 
voluntary nature of the unification was one of the foun- 
dations upon which the Soviet Union was formed, streng- 
thened and developed into the powerful force that it is 
today. 


o 
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al rights. Lenin’s slogan: 
tion! Not the slightest 
national 


The Soviet Republics enjoy equ 
‘Not a single privilege for a single na 
oppression, not the slightest injustice to any 
minority!’ is the foundation of the Soviet Union. 

The Russian people although by far the most numerous 
in the Soviet Union do not enjoy any special rights or 
privileges that other republics do not have, however 
small they may be. 

What is a Union Republic? 

Each union republic is a national Soviet socialist state 
of workers and peasants, which voluntarily forms a direct 
‘constituent part of the Soviet Union on the basis of equality 
with all the other union republics. All the organs and 

d local, of a union republic 


institutions of state, higher an 
transact their official business in the native language of the 


republic. 

On becoming a member of the USSR, a union republic 
remains a sovereign state. This means that each union 
republic exercises state power independently on its own 
territory with regard to all questions except those jurisdic- 
tions over which it has voluntarily transferred to the all- 
union organs of state power and state administration. The 
«questions thus transferred. to the jurisdiction of all-union 
organs are enumerated in Article 14 of the constitution of 


the USSR. 
Wherein do the sovereign rights of a union republic find 

expression? 
serves the right freely to secede 


Each union republic re j 
from the union. The reservation of this right shows with 


crystal clearness publics constituting the union 


that the re[ 

have united on а truly voluntary basis. 

Each union republic has its own constitution, which is 
adopted by its supreme 


soviet, the highest organ of state 
power of the republic, and car 


| be amended only by it. 
This constitution reflects the specific national and economic 
features of the republic in question, and also its culture and 
its manners and customs. The onlv condition is 


\ that the 
constitution of each union republic Shall fully conform to 
the constitution of the USSR. 
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Each union republic has its own laws, issued by the 
highest state authority of the republic. 

A union republic on joining the USSR retains control of 
its territory. The territory of a union republic may not be 
altered without its consent, and any change in its boun- 
daries must be confirmed by the highest state authority of 
the USSR. 

Each union republic has troops of its own, the republican 
military formations. The question of the manner in which 
the republican military formations are to be organised is 
decided by the union republic itself. The all-union 
authorities merely lay down the guiding principles that 
govern the organisation of the military formations of the 
union republics. The all-union organs of state power have 
jurisdiction over the organisation of the defence of the 
USSR and direct all the armed forces of the Soviet Union. 
The republican military formations are constituent parts 
of the armed forces of the USSR. 

Each union republic has the right to enter into direct 
relations with foreign states, to conclude agreements and 
exchange diplomatic and consular representatives with 
them. Each republic decides for itself with what countries 
it shall establish direct relations. The all-union authorities 
merely establish the general procedure governing the 
relations of union republics with foreign states and con- 
clude treaties with them in behalf of the USSR. 

Each union republic retains its republican citizenship. 
At the same time every citizen of a union republic is a 
citizen of the Soviet Union, and the citizens of all other 
union republics enjoy equal rights with the citizens of the 
given republic upon its territory. A Soviet citizen feels 
that any Soviet republic he visits is his homeland. 

Each union republic has its distinctive arms and flag. 
What is an Autonomous Republic? 


Certain localities within the confines of a union republic 
may be inhabited mainly by nationalities other than that 
of the republic's basic population. They constitute minori- 
ties within the republic concerned and possess distinctive 
national traits. The people may, by voluntary decision, 
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form autonomous republics, each of which is named after 
the people that founded it. 

Take, for instance, the case of the Komi Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic. This is located in the north-east- 
ern part of European USSR, namely, in the basin of the 
Pechora and Vychegda rivers. This huge country has 
from time immemorial been the home of the Komi people 
who constitute the majority of its population. In tsarist 
days the Komi were dying out. They lived a life of pri- 
vation, misery and humiliation. They repeatedly rose 
against their oppressors but each uprising was cruelly 
suppressed. 

Under Soviet rule the Komi set up their own autonomous 
republic. Numerous industries have now sprung up there, 
while their collective farms are worked with the aid of 
tractors and combines. Formerly even the rudiments of 
education were unknown to them. Today, all children of 
school age are attending school, where tuition is given in 
the native tongue. Apart from primary and secondary 
schools, there are institutes of higher education, several 
national theatres, and Komi national literature is making 
progress. 

An autonomous republic is a Soviet socialist national 
state of workers and peasants which forms part of some 
union republic and through it of the Soviet Union. The 
Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic includes twelve 


autonomous republics. 


While forming part of 


a union republic, each autonomous 


republic exercises state power autonomously within the 
confines of its territory. This means that the people who 
have formed the autonomous republic enjoy the right of 
self-government within their territory with regard to all 
uestions concerning its domestic affairs. АП the organs 
and institutions of state, higher and local, of the autono- 
mous republic, use the native language of the said people 


in their official business. na 
blic has its own constitution 


Each autonomous repu 
d to its special features. Its consti- 


d by the highest organ of state 
blic of which the autonomous 


which pays due regar 
tution must be approve 
power of the union repu 
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republic in question forms a part. The constitution of the 
autonomous republic must conform to the provisions of the 
constitution of the USSR as well as of the union republic 
of which the autonomous republic is a component part. 

Each autonomous republic makes its own republican 
laws, which are binding within its territory. The all-union 
laws and the laws of the corresponding union republic are 
likewise binding within the territory of the autonomous 
republic. 

Each autonomous republic has its own territory which 
cannot be changed without its own consent. Any change 
in its boundaries must be approved by the highest organ 
of state power of the corresponding union republic. 

Each autonomous republic has its own citizenship. Every 
citizen of an autonomous republic is at the same time a 
citizen of the corresponding union republic and of the 
USSR. Ы 

The arms and the flag of an autonomous republic are 
the same as those of the union republic of which it forms 
a part, with the addition of the name of the autonomous 
republic. 

What is an Autonomous Region? 


Various parts of some of the union republics are inhabit- 
ed by numerically small peoples who have voluntarily 
formed autonomous regions. The name of each of these 
autonomous regions indicates the people that constitute 
the region. The following are the autonomous regions 
included in one or other territory of the RSFSR: the 
Adygei autonomous region, the Jewish autonomous region, 
the Gorno-Altai autonomous region, the Khakass autono- 
mous region, the Cherkees autonomous region and the 
Tuva autonomous region. Other union republics have 
similar autonomous regions. 

As an illustration we give below an account of the forma- 
tion of one of these regions. 

Siberia along the shores of the Upper Yenisei and in the 
valley of its tributafy, the Abakan, has been from time 
immemorial the home of the Khakass people. More than 
a thousand years ago the Khakassi people were one of the 
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most powerful and cultured peoples of Asia. But later 
they were subjugated by the Mongol emperors and lost 
their culture. Agriculture disappeared almost entirely, 
: w the irrigation canals, and many crafts, the 
art of writing and the very name of the Khakass people fell 
into oblivion? Under the tsars the Khakassi suffered cruelly 
at the hands of the government officials, the Russian capi- 
talists and the native princelings and wealthy families. The 
Khakass people were dying out. In 1881 the Siberian 
newspaper (Sibirskaya Gazetta) wrote that ‘in twenty years 
not a single native will be left in the valleys of the Abakan’. 

The Khakass people were saved from complete extinction 
by the October Revolution. The Soviet State and the 
Russian people helped the Khakassi to set up a national 
state organisation of their own — the Khakass autonomous 
region. The region has its own national organ of state 
power — the Soviet — and enjoys the right of self-govern- 
ment on the territory of the region. АП government bodies 
and institutions of the region use the Khakass language in 
their official business. The formation of autonomous re- 
gions helped to increase the creative initiative and econo- 
mic and cultural development of the peoples which 
founded them. The history of the Khakass Autonomous 
Region is striking evidence of this. 

Within ten years the nomad Khakassi settled down. 
Large-scale industries were started. Almost the whole 
Khakass people are now literate, Khakassia has several 
hundred schools, three technical institutes. It publishes 
eleven newspapers and books in hundreds of thousands of 
copies. They have their own theatre and a literature that 
had progressed considerably. 

National. Areas 

Like autonomous republics national areas are formed 
voluntarily by minority Soviet peoples. An example of 
one such is the Yamalo-Nenets national area situated 
in Northern Siberia. When the tsar was in power the 
Nenets people were cruelly oppressed by his officials and 
by Russian traders. The people fought bravely against 
this oppression but gradually they came to the verge of 
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extinction. The Gazeteer of 1913 states about these peo- 
ple: ‘А tribe that is dying out, numbers 2,000 persons.’ 
With the coming of Soviet power these people were saved 
from extinction. Today this area has dozens of hospitals 
and other institutes, numerous schools and a flourishing 
stock-breeding industry as well as agriculture in spite of 
the fact that the area is ice-bound the whole year round. 
Each nationality which has formed a national area 
enjoys on its territory the rights of self-government in its 
internal affairs. All state organs and institutions of the 
national area employ the native language of the people 
forming the area in their official business. The rights and 
duties of the organs of state power of the national area 
are defined in an ordinance concerning national areas 
approved by the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, 
The Soviet of Nationalities 


The Supreme Soviet of the USSR consists of two cham- 
bers. One of them is called the Soviet of the Union, the 
other, the Soviet of Nationalities. 

All-Union laws passed by the Supreme Soviet are pub- 
lished in the languages of all union republics. 

Both chambers are elected on the basis of universal, 
equal and direct suffrage by secret ballot. The deputies 
to the Soviet of the Union are elected by the entire 
citizenry throughout the USSR on the basis of one deputy 
for every 300,000 of the population. Deputies to the 
Soviet of Nationalities are voted for separately by union 
republics (on the basis of 25 deputies from each irrespec- 
tive of size and population of the republic thus giving 
effect to the principle of equality of all nationalities and 
republics in the USSR), by autonomous republics (eleven 
deputies from each), by autonomous regions (five deputies 
from each) and by national areas (one deputy from each). 

The two chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
have equal rights. Each of them has the right to initiate 
legislation, that is, to suggest new legislation and introduce 
corresponding bills. A law is considered adopted if passed 
by both chambers by a simple majority vote in each. 
Amendments to the constitution, however, require a 
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majority of not less than two-thirds of the votes cast in 
each of the chambers. 

It is the purpose of the Soviet of Nationalities that each 
of the numerous Soviet peoples which have organised 
national state structures of their own be enabled through 
its special répresentatives to express directly in the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR its special, national interests. 

Equality of Rights of Soviet Citizens 

The Soviet constitution guarantees equality of rights of 
Soviet citizens irrespective of their nationality or race, in 
all spheres of governmental, economic, cultural, political 
and other public activity. No matter what nation or race 
a Soviet citizen may belong to, he enjoys the same political 
rights as all other citizens. He may be elected or appoint- 
ed to any state office or post. He may work at any job 
he can cope with and receives equal pay for equal work. 
He may enter any educational institution and engage in 
any scientific or cultural work on an equal footing with all 
other citizens. Any violation of the provisions in the 
constitution guaranteeing the equality of all citizens is 


punishable as a grave political offence. 


ТО 
summary and Conclusions ° 


HAVING SURVEYED THE INDIAN POLITICAL SCENE FROM THE 
viewpoint of the national integration of India and discussed 
some of the main problems confronting the country in its 
efforts to achieve unity we may now sum up the main 
conclusions at which we have arrived. 


First of all, we found that even a cursory glance at the 
developments that have taken place in India since the 
transfer of power is sufficient to cause serious concern to 
all those interested in the unification of the country. 
Beginning from the most horrible fratricidal strife in his- 
tory which served as a kind of sombre background to the 
birth of the new states of India and Pakistan the entire 
history of this period has been marked by bloodshed, 
disturbances, tension either through communal riots, 
language fanaticism or as a result of police firings on 
demonstrators demanding linguistic states (Chapter I). 


We examined the policies of the government and the 
ruling party and found that they indicated not merely a 
woeful lack of imagination but also an attempt to step into 
the shoes of the former British rulers and trv to achieve 
forcible unification of India at the point of the bayonet 
when necessary. We found that the ruling party has 
thrown overboard all the excellent principles enunciated 
during the course of the freedom struggle regarding lin- 
guistic states, equality of all nationalities, rights of minori- 
ties, and so оп. It was only when things began to go out 
of control entirely that the growth of fissiparous tendencies 
was for the first time discussed as a serious national prob- 
lem and a national integration conference was called for 
this purpose as late as September-October 1961. In that 
conference the disruptive tendencies in the country were 
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nailed down and labelled ‘communalism, casteism, regional- 
ism and linguism’ (Chapter II). Y 

Before going on to study these phenomena in detail 
we devoted some time to a discussion of the question: 
Is it possible to speak of national integration with regard 
to a country like India? Is India a nation? We arrived 
at the conclusion that although India is not a nation in the 
same sense as the French, Germans or British are a nation 
and is in fact а group of nationalities there is at the same 
time a sense of oneness in the people of India which is the 
result of her entire historical past and also the outcome of 
the growth of a common economic market and the spread 
of capitalism in the country as a whole at first under the 
British and now under the present Government. That is 
why it is more correct to describe our task as that of 
integration of the different strands of the various cultures 
of India than to seek to achieve national homogeneity 
through one unitary state, one language, one culture, etc. 
We A came to the conclusion that in the present world 
a united and integrated India would be a factor that 
would aid the forces of peace and progress. Disintegration 
and dismemberment would serve the interests of imperial- 


ism and reaction (Chapters ш & УП). 
Js that have been indiscrimi- 


Examining the various trenc 
nately grouped together and named communalism, caste- 
ism, regionalism and linguism we came to the conclusion 
that communalism and casteism represented unmixed evils 
e of legislative 


and would have to be fought out by a mixtur 
action, suitable educative measures and socio-economic 


reforms that would destroy the roots of these evils. We 
also tried to show the links of imperialism with communal- 


ism in particular and felt it necessary to point out that 
we should not underestimate the dangerous potentialities 
of communalism which served as the vehicle not only of 
indigenous r „action but also of foreign imperialist influence. 
We have tried to bring out also the fact that as far as 
communalism was concerned it was the communalism of 
the majority community in India today that was the main 
danger (Chapters IV & V). 

Discussing the other trends labelled 


regionalism and 
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linguism we have endeavoured to bring out the fact that 
while distorted expressions are undoubtedly occasionally 
apparent, behind these phenomena there was a democratic 
content, namely, the aspirations of the backward regions 
for economic development and the urge of the various 
nationalities of India for self-expression. We came to the 
conclusion that a scientific approach to these problems was 
necessary — regional disparities had to be overcome and 
the right of self-determination of nationalities had to be 
conceded. Any attempt to suppress these aspirations by 
bullets and batons would prove as futile as the attempts 
of British imperialism to suppress our freedom struggle. 
(Chapters VI and VII). 

Examining the question of language which has been the 
centre of so much controversy we emphasised the need for 
recognising unequivocally the equality of all the languages 
of the various nationalities of India and showed the harm 
that was being done to the unity of India by singling out 
one language as the official language and trying to force 
it down the throats of the people. However, we agreed 
that there was need to develop by voluntary consent of 
all a common language as a medium of intercourse between 
different peoples in India and for the purpose of work at 
the centre. We rejected the idea that English could for 
all time or for a very considerable length of time continue 
to play this role. We expressed the view that the attempt 
should be made to get the people to voluntarily accept 
Hindustani for this purpose. This could be achieved if 
we set about it in the right way and did not try to make it 
the dominant language of the country and ‘relegate all 
other national languages to the status of inferior or subordi- 
nate languages (Chapter VII). 

We also arrived at the conclusion that national integ- 
ration demanded the ending of regional disparities in our 
country and the need for special efforts to see that the 
comparatively underdeveloped regions caught up with the 
more developed regions (Chapter VI). 

Discussing the questicn of tribes we came to the conclu- 
sion that the process of integrating them into the social 
and political structure of India demanded measures for 
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their economic uplift, their development and educa- 
tion keeping in mind their distinctive traits and their 
genius, and suggested that the formation of autonomous 
regions and autonomous areas for tribes living in compact 
territories offered a solution that would give them a chance 
to develop their language, culture and economic life, give 
them an opportunity for political self-expression and yet 
make it possible for them to fit into the pattern of Indian 
unity (Chapter үш). 

We have discussed the experience of other countries, 
especially the USSR, not with a view to suggesting that 
any such experience could be exactly copied but in order 
that we may profit by their experience and be able to 
develop a scientific approach to the problem free from all 
prejudices (Chapter IX). 

During the course of our examination of the various 
problems we have also tried to indicate a correct approach 
to the question of linguistic and religious minorities and 
suggested that it was necessary to see that their grievances, 
which quite often are legitimate even if sometimes slightly 
exaggerated, are promptly redressed and also to see that the 
outlook of the majority undergoes a change. We have also 
suggested the setting up of some machinery such as a 

ermanent Commissioner for Minorities to go into their 
complaints and difficulties (Chapter Ш). t 

During the course of this study we have also tried to 
show that the problem of national integration was rendered 
extremely complex because of the fact that the ruling party 
in the country represented a certain class which had its 
own point of view. The dominant sections of the Indian 
bourgeoisie are try a homogeneous unitary 
state with one langua hing that is absolutely 


ge— sometl 
impossible in the conditions of today. | This attempt is 
having its inevitable repercussions in rousing 


ing to achieve 


the opposition 
of the masses of people in the various nationalities and even 
arousing the opposition of bourgeois groups of some of the 
oppressed nationalities. This is leading to conflicts and 
E hout the country and 
the right lines. 


strains and causing bitterness throug 
preventing the solution of the problem on | 
how the survivals ОЁ 


We have further tried to show 
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feudalism in our country help the maintenance of outmoded 
caste relations, further the spread of religious obscurantism, 
which is a fertile base for communalism. We have em- 
phasised the necessity of realising that the problem of 
national integration is not merely an administrative 
problem but a socio-economic problem. The “struggle for 
national integration is linked with the struggle for radical 
agrarian reforms, for wiping out the vestiges of feudalism, 
eliminating the economic strongholds of imperialist mono- 
polies over our industries and our markets and for rapid 
industrialisation of the country in a planned manner that 
leads to the uplift of the masses. 
Role of the Press 

Finally, before we close we shall say a few words about 
the role of the press in national integration. There is not 
‘the slightest doubt about the fact that the press is the 
most important factor in moulding publie opinion in the 
country. If the press could be mobilised in the battle for 
national integration it would make the task much easier. 
Unfortunately, up to now, the role of the press has generally 
been most unhelpful. In the matter of inflaming communal 
passions, spreading reports calculated to incite the people— 
reports which are often exaggerated beyond all proportion 
and sometimes without any basis whatever—it is the 
press which has taken the lead. It is true that all papers 
are not the same, some are more irresponsible than the 
others, but, with very few exceptions, it can generally be 
said that the press has up to now been greatly responsible 
for the spread of disruptive and fissiparous tendencies. 


This is not a mere accident or something that owes its 
origin to the perversity of some particular editor or reporter. 
This role of the press follows from the fact that in India 
the press is owned by some of the big business magnates; 
even a number of smaller regional dailies are in the hands 
of big capitalists. Newspapers are a profit-making enter- 
prise and the well-established dailies pay a good return 
on the investments made on them. This naturally. deter- 
mines the role the papers play. In the first place, as we 
һауе seen, the bourgeoisie in India has been responsible for 
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many of the complications that have arisen in post-indepen- 
dence India. The dominant groups of the bourgeoisie at the 
apex of the economic ladder have been trying to force 
through a policy of forcible unification through artificial 
means on the basis of one language and suppression of the 
just national aspirations of the masses of the various regions 
and nationalities. Regional bourgeois groups have been 
often distorting the just indignation of the masses and 
stirring up inter-state rivalries, e.g, in Assam during the 
agitation for Assamese as state language and in West Bengal 
and Bihar during the period of border adjustments, in 
Andhra over the question of Madras city, in Mysore and 
Maharashtra over Belgaum, over river waters in some of the 
southern states and so on. It is quite natural that the 
newspapers under their control should reflect the policies 
of these various bourgeois groups. Secondly, in so far as 
the newspapers are profit-making enterprises the more they 
play up to the passions of the people during times of com- 
munal or other conflicts the greater the sale and the more 
profits they rake in. At such moments bourgeois papers 
vie with one another in pandering to communal or chauvin- 
istic sentiments by giving highly coloured or even manufac- 
tured accounts of gruesome incidents, of rapes, assaults, 
arsons, murders that probably never took place. 

The latest meeting of the national integration council has 
suggested a code of conduct for the press. The effort is no 
doubt laudable although there is room for criticism about 
of their re ‘ommendations. But it is very doubtful if 
in times of crisis the code will be observed as long as the 
ownership of the papers remains In their present hands. 
However, as for some time to come we have to reconcile 
ourselves to the present set up in the press world of India 
the task of the democratic forces must be to see ma ү 
press strictly observes the code of conduct presen vd It 
should also be the task of the democr atic forces to г, 1 | А 
papers free from the control of big business a pen plished 
and the few that exist can increase their circulation. — 

'The question of the press in India is of course a wider 
subject. It is not only from the aspect of national miep a- 
tion that the press in India exercises а pernicious influence 


some 
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in our political life — it is generally a vehicle of reactionary 
trends in the country. Who does not know, for instance, 
how practically the entire press in Bombay was mobilised 
in favour of Kripalani and against Menon in an attempt to 
see that our independent foreign policy of nonalignment 
was given up? 

Role of Democratic Forces 


It is clear from the above that to achieve a radical 
Solution of the problems of national integration the pro- 
gressive forces of the country with the working class in the 
van must increasingly assert themselves. In the measure 
that the progressive and secular forces in the country are 
able to secure the adoption of policies based on a democratic 
and scientific approach to the problem, to the extent that 
our country is able to forge ahead in the struggle to com- 
plete the social revolution, to carry out agrarian reforms in 
the interests of the peasantry, to eliminate the influence of 
imperialism on our economic and political life, to bring 
about rapid industrialisation of the country the future of 


India as a multi-national state with all its component units: 


and cultures firmly integrated together be fully assured. 
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Appendix II 


STATES AS RECOMMENDED BY STATES REORGANISATION 


` COMMISSION 
Area (sq. miles) Population (millions) 
Madras 50,170 30.0 
Kerala 14,980 13.6 
Karnataka 72,730 19.0 
Hyderabad 45,300 11.3 
Andhra 64,950 20.9 
Bombay 151,360 40.2 
Vidarbha 36,880 7.6 
Madhya Pradesh 171,200 26.1 
Rajasthan 132,300 16.0 
Punjab 58,140 17.2 
Uttar Pradesh 113,410 63.2 
Bihar 66,520 38.5 
West Bengal 34,590 26.5 
Assam 89,040 9.7 
Orissa 60,140 14.6 
Jammu and Kashmir 92,780 4.4 
TERRITORIES 
Delhi 578 1,744,072 
Manipur 8,628 577,635 
Andamans and Nicobars 3,215 30,971 


П —————————————————————————_—__——_———— 


Note: Figures of Karnataka, Andhra, Bihar and West Bengal арргохі- 
mate. Population figures in case of territories actual numbers. 


Appendix Ш 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Safeguards for Linguistic Minorities 


The safeguards -proposed for the linguistic minorities, vide Part IV of the 
States Reorganisation Commission's Report, have been examined care- 
fully in consultation with the Chief Ministers of the States and it is the 
Government of India's intéütion to accept most of the Commission's re- 
commendations. The action which has been or їз proposed to be taken 
is indicated in the paragraphs which follow. 
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2. Primary education—Attention is invited to 2 i 
tution (Ninth Amendment) Bill, providing for ue aS cee 
Article, namely, 350A to the Constitution regarding facilities for aes 
tion in the mother-tongue at the primary stage of education. The direc- 
tions which may be issued by the President under Article 350A of the 
Constitution, as it is proposed to be enacted into law, are likely to be 
based on the resolution accepted by the Provincial Education Ministers’ 
Conference in August, 1949. The intention is {аг the еа 
which were generally accepted at this Conference should be brought ЖО 

force in States and areas where they have not been adopted so far. 

8. Secondary education.—The Commission has recommended that the 
Government of India should, in consultation with the State Governments. 
Jay down a clear policy in regard to education in the mother-tongue at 
the secondary stage and take effective steps to implement it. The Com- 
mission has expressed the view.that so far as secondary education is 
concerned, it will have to be treated differently from education at the 
primary stage, and has, therefore, not recommended constitutional recog- 
nition of the right to have instruction in the mother-tongue at the secon- 


dary school stage. 
4. The resolution 
ference in August, 
regard to secondary education: 
hose mother-tongue is a language other 


(a) Ш the number of pupils wl 
than the regional or State language is sufficient to justify a separate 
school in an area, the medium of instruction in such a school may 


be the mother-tongue of the pupils. Such schools organised or 
established by private agencies will be recognised for the purposes 
of grants-in-aid from Government according to prescribed rules. 

(b) Government will also provide similar facilities in all Government 
and district board schools, where one-third of the total number ОЁ 
pupils of the school desire to be instructed in their mother-tongue. 

(c) Government will also require aided schools to arrange for such 
instruction, if this is desired by one-third of the pupils, provided 
that there are no adequate facilities for instruction in that particular 


language in the area. 
(d), The regional language will be 


secondary stage. 
] Advisory Board of Education, after taking into consideration 
e Secondary Education Commission and the resolution on 
d by the All-India Council of Secondary Education, has 
other-tongue un important position in the curriculum at 
so that pupils belonging to linguistic minorities may 
their mother-tongue optionally as one of the three 
posed to be taught mat the secondary school stage. 
as recommended by the Commission, propose to 
gard to the use and place of the mother- 


adopted by the Provincial Education Ministers’ Con- 


1949, contemplated the following arrangements in 


a compulsory subject throughout the 


The Centra) 
the report of th 
the subject passe 
assigned to the m 
the secondary stage 
be enabled to study 
languages which are pro 
The Government of India, 
lay down a clear policy in re 
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tongue at the secondary stage of education in consultation with the State 
Governments and to take effective steps to implement „it 

5. Affiliation of schools and colleges using minority languages.—Con- 
nected with the proposals contained in the preceding paragraphs is the 
question of the affiliation of educational institutions located in the new 
or re-organised States to appropriate Universities ог Boards of Education. 
It is of course desirable that every effort should be made to evolve 
arrangements whereby educational institutions like schools and colleges 
can be affiliated, in respect of courses of study in the mother-tongue, to 
Universities and other authorities which are situated in the same State. 
However, it may not always be possible to make such arrangements; and 
having regard to the number of institutions of this kind, it may sometime 
be convenient, both from the point of view of the Universities or the 
educational authorities concerned, and from the point of view of the 
institutions themselves, that they should be permitted to seek affiliation 
to appropriate bodies located outside the State. This may be regarded 
in fact as a necessary corollary to the provisions contained in Article 30 
of the Constitution, which gives to the minorities the right to establish 
and administer educational institutions of their choice. 

6. It is, therefore, proposed to advise the State Governments that in 
all such cases affiliation to outside bodies should be permitted without 
difficulty. It is also necessary that any institution which is thus affiliated 
should not suffer from any disabilities in regard to grant-in-aid and other 
facilities, merely because it cannot, from an academic point of view, be 
fitted into the framework of educational administration within the State. 
It is, therefore, proposed that irrespective of affiliation to bodies situated 
within or without the State, all institutions should contir 
ported by the States in which they are located. Le: 
Universities or Boards of Education may, where 
from this point ot view. 

7. Issue of directions by the President under A 
recognition of minority languages as official langu 
ed to Article 347 of the Constitution 


aue {о be sup- 
gislation regarding 
necessary, be reconsidered 


rticle 347 regarding the 
ages.—Attention is invit- 


» which prescribes that on a de 
being made in that behalf, the President may, if he is satisfied me 


substantial proportion of the population of a State desire the use of any 
language, to be recognised by that State, direct that such language shall 
be officially recognised in a portion or the whole of the State Phe: Сот 
mission has recommended that the Government of India should adopt, in 


ments, a clear code to govern the use 
levels of St 
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the district level; that is to say, if 70 
Я vel; 5 per cent or 
lation of a district consists of a group which is à Mr P Р e 
as a whole, the language of the minority group and not the State lan Tx 
should be the official language in that district. © Be 
9. The Government of India are in agreement with s 
th 
and propose to advise the State Governments to aot athe pus 
10. The arrangements to be made for the Erde 
purpose of 
or more official languages in a State or district Thich is frosted ey Ud ao 
will be without prejudice to the right, which may be exercised ade 
Article 350 of the Constitution by any one resident in the State, to sub it 
a representation for the redress of any grievances in any of the Mens 


used in the Union or the State. 

11, The Commission has further suggested that in districts or smaller 
areas like municipalities and tehsils, where a linguistic minority consti- 
tutes 15 to 20 per cent of the population of that area, it may be an 
advantage to get important government notices and rules published in 
the language of the minority, in addition to any other language or 
languages in which such documents may otherwise be published in the 


usual сое. 

12. Т Government of India propose to suggest tatis Cove 
ments ld adopt the procedure suggested, as a matter of administrative 
convenite. 


of minority languages as the media for examinations 
tment to State Services—Attention is invited to the 
ndation that candidates should have the option to . 
elect as the media of examination, in any examination conducted for 
recruitment to the State Services (not including subordinate services), 
English or Hindi, or the language of a minority constituting about 15 to 20 
ег cent or more of the population of a State; a test of proficiency in the 
State language may in that event be held after selection and before the 
end of probation. The Government of India propose to advise State 
Governments that these suggestions should as far as possible be adopted. 
Jt is also proposed to recommend to the State Governments that where 
се is treated as a cadre for a 


cadre jncluded in а subordinate servi 
s been recognised as an official language d 


. 18. Recognition 
conducted. for тестий 
Commission's гесотте 


dist hich h: 

district, апу language which has Ое i 
the district should also be recognised аз а о рева 
xaminations in = districts. The last-mentioned suggestion 


etitive € 

comp as à necessary corollary to the acceptance of the Commis- 

v mendations referred to in paragraph 8.of this note. 

14. Review of residence rules and requirements.—The Commission has 
. the domicile tests in force in certain States operate to 
inori and has recommended th 

isadvantage of minority groups anc 1а led that the 

Lb of India should undertake legislation under Article 16(3) ot 

+, order to liberalise the requirements as to residence. 
fully examined various suggestions 


the Constitution in 7 
The Government of India have carefull r 
from time to time with reference to the form 


which have been made 


jk 10 
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which legislation intended to be enacted by Parliament under Article 
16(8) may take. - They have reached the conclusion that it is, on the 
whole, neither necessary nor desirable to impose at the present time any 
restrictions, with reference to residence, in any branch or cadre of the 
State services. 

15. Certain exceptions may have to be made to the general rule of non- 
discrimination in the Telangana area, and the question of making special 
provision in regard to employment opportunities in certain backward areas 
may also have to be considered. It is expected, however, that these 
interim arrangements will not be continued beyond a transitional period. 


16. The Government of India propose to undertake legislation as soon 
as possible in order to clarify the position on the lines indicated. In the 
meantime, State Governments will be asked to review the rules relating 
to recruitment to State Services in the light of the position stated in 
paragraph d. 

17. Restriction of private rights in respect of contracts, fisheries, etc.— 
The attention of the State Governments is being drawn to the relevant 
provisions in the Constitution regarding freedom of trade, commerce and 
intercourse and the right to equality of opportunity, and it is being sug- 
gested that the existing restrictions should be reviewed from this point of 
view. 

18. Recruitment of at least fifty per cent of the new entrants to All- 
India Services from outside a State.—The question has been discussed 
informally with the Chief Ministers of States. No rigid rules are con- 
sidered to be necessary, but the recommendation made by the Commis- 
sion will be kept in view in making future allotments to the All-India 
Services. " 

19. Recruitment of one-third of the number of judges from. outside a 
State.—The Commission's recommendations are being brought to the 
notice of the Chief Justice of India. There may be difficulties in some 
cases in implementing these recommendations, but it is intended that, 
to the extent possible, they should be borne in mind in making future 
appointments. 

20. Constitution of Public Service. Commission for two or more 
States.—The proposals that the Chairman and members of the Public Ser- 
vice Commissions in the States should be appointed by the President, has 
not been welcomed by the State Governments and it is not, therefore, 
being pursued. There is provision in the Constitution already for the 
constitution of Public Service Commissions for two or more States, vide 
Article 315. The procedure laid down in this Article may be followed 


at a later stage, in case it becomes necessary or desirable to constitute 
Public Service Commissions for two or more States. 


21. Agency for enforcing safeguards—The States Reorganisation Coni- 
mission had recommended ‘hat the services of the States Governors should 
be utilised for enforcing the safeguards for linguistic minorities. The 
Commission had not contemplated the vesting of any discretionary func- 


] 
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tions im the Governors, and the recommended wha 
simple procedure which could io adopted within Ld 
present constitutional arrangements. In the light, however, of the views 
expressed both in the Joint Select Committee and in Parliament on the 
States Reorganisation Bill and the Constitution (Ninth Amendment) Bill 
the Governmest of India now propose to provide for the appointment ae 
a Minorities Commissioner at the Centre on the pattern of the Office of 
the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This 
officer will submit а report to the President on the working of safeguards 
for minor language groups at such intervals as the President may direct, 
and his report will be laid before each House of Parliament. 

22. Before concluding, the Government of India would like to endorse 
the observations of the States Reorganisation Commission in the following 


passage of its report: 
‘We wish to emphasise that no guarantees can secure а minority against 
of discriminatory policy of a State Government. Govern- 
ity at State Jevel affects virtually every sphere of a person's 
democratic government must reflect the moral and political 
f the people. Therefore, if the dominant group is hostile 
the lot of minorities is bound to become unenviable. 
bstitute for a sense of fairplay on the part of the 
onding obligation on the part of the minorities to 
s vital to the integrated апа ordered pro- 


every kind 
mental acti 
life and а 


majority 
fit themse 
gress of the State. 


Appendix IV 
STITUTION OF INDIA RELATING TO 


THE CON 
E AND MINORITIES 


PROVISIONS IN 
LANGUAG! 


CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS 


PART Ш. 

interests of minorities. 

() Any sec of the citizens residing in 
i istinct language» script or cultur 

t to conserve the same. 

(2) No citizen shall be denied admis: 
the state ог receiving ай 


maintained 
ii + n, race, castes language ог any of them. 
h and administer educational institutions. 


or language, shall have 
s of their choice. 


the territory of India or any 


29. Protection of 
è of its own shall 


sion into any educational institution 
d out of state funds on grounds 


orities 10 establisi 
a) Al minorities, whether based on religion 
and administer educational institution: 


o 
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(2) The state shall not, in granting aid to educational institutions, dis- 
criminate against any educational institution on the ground that it is 
under the management of a minority whether based on religion or 


language’ 


PART V. CHAPTER II 
190. Language to be used in Parliament 


(1) Notwithstanding anything in Part XVII, but subject to the provisions 
of Article 348, business in parliament shall be transacted in Hindi or in 
English : 

Provided that the Chairman of the Council of States or Speaker of the 
House of the People, or person acting as such, as the case may be, may 
permit any member who cannot adequately express himself in Hindi or 
in English to address the house in his mother-tongue. 

(2) Unless parliament by law otherwise provides, this article shall, 
after the expiration of a period of fifteen years from the commencement 
of the Constitution have effect as if the words 'or in English' were 
omitted therefrom. 


PART VI, CHAPTER III 


210. Language to be used in the Legislature 

(1) Notwithstanding: anything in Part XVII, but subject to the provi- 
sions of Article 348, business in the legislature of a state shall be transacted 
in the official language or languages of the state or in Hindi or in English : 

Provided that the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly or Chairman of 
the Legislative Council, or person acting as such, as the case may be, may 
permit any member who cannot adequately express himself in any of the 
languages aforesaid to address the house in his mother-tongue. 

(2) Unless the legislature of the state by law otherwise provides, this 
article shall, after the expiration of a period of fifteen years from the 
commencement of this constitution have effect as if the words “ог in 
English' were omitted therefrom. 


PART ХУП. CHAPTER I. LANGUAGE OF THE UNION 


343. Official Language of the Union. 

(1) The official language of the union shall be Hindi in Devnagari script. 

The form of numerals to be used for the official purposes of the union 
shall be the international form of Indian numerals. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything in clause (1) for a period of fifteen 
years from the commencement of this constitution, the English language 
Shall continue to be used for all the official purposes of the union for 
which it was being used immediately before such commencement: 


Provided that the President may, during the said period, by order 


o 
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authorise the use of the Hindi language in addition to the Engli h 
1 
and of the Devanagari form of numerals in addition to de ЕИ 
form of Indian numerals for any of the official purposes of the union. 
(8) Notwithstanding anything in this article, parliament may Бу“ law 
provide for the use, after the said period of fifteen years, of 


(a) the English language, or 
(b) the Devnagari form of numerals. e 
for such purposes as may be specified by the law. 


344. Commission and Committee of Parliament on official language. 


(1) The President shall, at the expiration of five years from the com- 
mencement of this constitution and thereafter at the expiration of ten years 
from such commencement, by order constitute a commission which shall 
consist of a chairman and such other members representing the different 
languages specified in the eighth schedule as the President may appoint 
and the order shall define the procedure to be followed by the commission. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the commission to make recommendations 


to the President as to— 
(a) the progressive use of the Hindi language for the official purposes of 


the union; 

(b) restriction of the use of the English language for all or any of the 
official purposes of the union; 
(c) the language to be used for al 

in Article 348. 
(d) the form of numerals to be used for any one or more specified 
oses of the union; 
(е) any other matter referre: 
regards the official language © 
communication between the unio 
and another and their use. 


(8) In making their recommen 


ll or any of the purposes mentioned 


d to the commission by the President as 
f the union and the language for 
п and a state or between one state 


dations under clause (2) the commission 
shall have due regard to the industrial, cultural, and scientific advancement 
of India and the just claims and the interests of persons belonging to the 
non-Hindi speaking areas in regard to public services. А 
(4) There shall be constituted а committee consisting of thirty members 
of whom twenty s of the House of the People and ten 
shall be members 0 lected respectively by the 


members of the House of the Peop the Council of 
States in accordance with the system 0 representation by 
means of the single transferable vote. 

(5) It shall be the duty of the committee to examine the recom- 
mendations of the commission constituted under clause (1) and to report 


to the President their opinion thereon. 
(6) Notwithstanding anything in Article 343, the President may, after 


consideration of the report referred to in clause (5) issue directions in 
accordance with the whole or any part of that report. 
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CHAPTER П. REGIONAL LANGUAGES 


Subject to the provisions of articles 346 and 347, the legislature of a 
state may by law adopt any one or more of the languages in use in the 
state or Hindi as the language or languages to be used for all or any 
of the official purposes of that state: ‘ | 

Provided that, util the legislature of the state otherwise provides by 
law, the English language shall continue to be used for those official 
purposes within the state for which it was being used immediately before 
the commencement of this constitution. 


346. Official language for communication between one state and another 
or between the state and the union. 


The language for the time being authorised for use in the union 
for official purposes shall be the official language for communication 
between one state and another state and between a state and the union: 

Provided that if two or more state agree that the Hindi language 
should be the official language for communication between such states, 
that language may be used for such communication. 


347. Special provision relating to language spoken by a section of the 
population of a state. i 


On a demand being made in that behalf, the President may, if he is 
satisfied that a substantial proportion of the population of a state desire 
the use of any language spoken by them to be recognised by that state, 
direct that such language shall also be officially recognised throughout that 
state or any part thereof for such purpose as he may specify. 


CHAPTER II LANGUAGE OF THE SUPREME COURT, HIGH COURTS, ETC. 


348. Language to be used in the supreme court and in the high courts: 
and for acts, bills, etc. 


(1) Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing provisions of the part, 
until parliament by law otherwise provides— 
(а) all proceedings in the supreme court and in every high court 
(b) the authoritative texts— ч 
(i) of all bills to be introduced or amendments thereto to be moved 
in either House of Parliament or in the house or either house of 
the legislature of a state 
(ii) of all acts passed by parliament or the legislature of a state and 
of all ordinances promulgated by the President or the Governor 
or Rajpramukh or a state, and 
(iii) of all orders, rules, regulations and bye-laws issued under the 
constitution or under any law made by parliament or the legis- 
lature of a state, shall be in the English language. 
(2) Notwithstanding anytling in sub-clause (a) of clause (1) the 
Governor or Rajpramukh of a state, may with the previous consent of the 
President, authorise the use of the Hindi language or any other language 
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used for any official purposes of the state, in proceedings in the High 
Court having its Principal seat in that state: 
Provided that nothing in this clause shall apply to any judgement, decree 
or order passed or made by such high court. 
(3) Notwithstanding anything in sub-clause (b) of clause (1) where the 
legislature of а, state has prescribed any language other than the English 
language for use in bills introduced in, or acts passed by, the legislature 
of the state or in ordinances promulgated by the Governor or Rajpramukh 
of the state ог in any order, rule, regulation or bye-law referred to in 
paragraph (iii) of that sub-clause, a translation of the same in the English 
[lished under the authority of the Governor or Rajpramukh 
of the state in the official gazette of that state shall be deemed to be 
the authorised text thereof in the English language under this article. 


349. Special procedure for enactment of certain laws relating to language. 


‘During the period of fifteen years from the commencement of this consti- 


tution, no bill or amendment making provision for the language to be 
used for any of the purposes mentioned in clause (1) of article 348 shall 
be introduced or moved in either house of parliament without the previous 

he President and the President shall not give his sanction to 
the introduction 0 ill or the moving of any amendment except 

; i ideration the recommendations of the commis- 
(1) of article 344 and the report of the 


d under clause (4) of that article. 


R IV. SPECIAL DIRECTIVES 
350. Language to be used in representations for redress of grievances. 
]l be entitled to submit a representation for the redress 


Every person shal i t 
of any erievance to any officer or authority of the union or à state in any 
of the languages used in the union or in the state as the case may be. 


351. Directive for development of the Hindi language. 


It shall be the duty of the union to promote the spread of the Hindi 
develop it so th: ium of expression 


Janguage, to at it may serve ‹ o 

E aE elements of the composite culture of India and to secure its 

enrichment by ilati ithout interfering with its genius, the forms, 
i in Hindustani and in the other 


СНАРТЕ! 


languages of 
ia specified i drawing wherever necessary 
DS nate for its vocabulary primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on 


other languages. 
EIGHTH SCHEDULE 


Languages 
6. Kashmiri ]1. Sanskrit 
Г е k 
5 ym 7, Malayalam 12. Tamil 
3. Gujerati \ 8. Marathi 13. Telugu 
4. Hindi . 9. Oriya 14. Urdu 
5. Kannada 10. Punjabi 
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Appendix V 


REPORT OF OFFICIAL LANGUAGE COMMISSION 


* © Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 


40. In our view instruction in Hindi should be compulsory all over 
the country and е arguments for such a course of action are strong and 
decisive. .. . 


41. The suggestion that there should be ‘compensatory compulsion’ to 
the students in Hindi-speaking areas in secondary schools to learn another 
Indian language (a South Indian language) is examined and negatived. 

43. If English is to be displaced as a general medium of university 
education, the question arises whether it should be replaced by one single 
common medium, i.e., Hindi, in all universities, or by respective regional 
languages in the universities in the different regions. There are certain 
advantages in a country-wide single medium of university education; at 
the same time, there are strong and comprehensible reasons which urge 
people to seek to replace the English medium by the regional language. 

It is not necessary that the changeover of medium should be simul- 
taneous or uniform or monolithic. It may be that some course of study, 
say, for instance, the humanities, can be more appropriately taught in the 
regional languages; it may be that for other courses of study the advantages 
of a common medium in all universities may operate much more powerfully; 
in yet other faculties, it may be preferable, particularly at higher levels, 
even to continue the English medium; it may also be that in some course 
of study, the regional language medium may be adopted for lower levels 
and a common i.e., the English ог the Hindi language, medium adopted 
for post-graduate studies. Among other things the decisions of the univer- 
sities in this regard would depend upon availability of teachers, text-books 
and other supporting literature in various branches of study. 

The whole situation is still fluid and we would advocate that it may be 
left, in the first instance, to the universities to judge it after mutual 
consultation through their customary channels and to decide for themselves 
what medium or media they would adopt for different course of study and 
stages therein. 

44. Certain minimum arrangements from the point of view of the 
language problem of the country, however, seem to us quite necessary. 
These may be as under: 

All universities in any event be required to arrange to examine students 
offering themselves for any university examination with Hindi as tbé 
medium of instruction. x 

АП affiliating universities should also be under obligation to offer affilia- 
tion on equal terms to any college or institutions teaching through Hindi 
as the medium of instruction for any of their courses in the territorial 
jurisdiction of the university. 


46. So far as the question of the linguistic medium of instruction is 


— —— ————— —— —À»- 
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of ‘autonomy’ of universities сап, in the final 


concerned, the principle 
ей bearing, the national language..policy must 


analysis, have only а qualifi 


ultimately prevail. 
80. Apart from the authoritative enactment, which in our: opinion 


ought to be eventually in Hindi, both in respect of parli: i 
lation and state legislation, there may be E for P t. E oe 
convenience, to publish translations of the enactments in different rea al 
languages. In respect of state legislation, this would Be normally Maced 
in the regional language(s) prevalent in the state, whereas in ерсе. 


arliamentary legislation it may be necessary in all the important regional 


languages current in the country. 
], when the time comes for this 


81. We consider that it is essentia 
te book of the country should be in one 


be other than Hindi. Therefore, the 
language of legislation of the states as well as of parliament and also of 
course conseque! all statutory orders, rules, etc., issued 


under any law, shoul 
d cons of the regional and Hindi languages are care- 


89. The pros ап 

fully examined so far as the linguistic medium of the High Court is 

d. There are several strong and, in our opinion, conclusive reasons 
he time for the changeover arrives, the 


concerne! 

in favour of deciding that when t 

language of the judgements, decrees and orders of the High Courts must 

be a common linguistic medium for the whole country and, therefore, 
in all regions. 


ld be in the Hindi language m 
o all these considerations, we would advocate 


430. Having regard t 
ally for the writing of other 


the adopti 
Indian languages besi 
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EXTRACIS FROM STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL INTEGRATION 
R HELD AT NEW DELHI FROM 98 SEPTEMBER TO 


CONFERENCE 
1 OCTOBER 1961 


5. India’s unity in the midst of diversity was 
of a long history; people of different races, TENE 
contribution to the building up of India. But inspite of this 
diversity; India had always had a basic unity an i 

i ven though the achievement. of political unity and freedom 
various fissiparous and disruptive tendencies, 
b i regionalisn> and linguism, tend to disrupt 
i the people. These disruptive tendencies have to be con- 

red. While certain group loyalties on а religious, regional 
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and linguistic basis may continue, these should be subordinated to the 
national interest. The conference took note of certain fears and apprehen- 
sions of some minority groups and the need for taking steps to remove 
all legitimate grievances. 

6. National integration is a psychological and educational process in- 
volving the development of a feeling of unity, solidarity and cohesion in 
the hearts of the people, a sense of common citizenship and a feeling of 
loyalty to the nation. The conference welcomed the suggestion made by 
the Sarva Seva Sangh for launching a mass campaign for a pledge to be 
signed by every adult Indian to affirm his faith in the universal prin- 
ciple of civilised society to settle disputes by peaceful means and to 
abstain from resorting to physical violence in disputes with fellow citizens 
of India. The following pledge was suggested for this purpose : 

1, as a citizen of India, affirm my faith in the universal principle of 
civilized society, namely, that every dispute between citizens, or groups, 
institutions or organisations of citizens, should be settled by peaceful 
means; and in view of the growing danger to the integrity and unity 
of the country, I hereby pledge myself never to resort to Physical 


violence in the case of any dispute, whether in my neighbourhood or 
in any other part of India. 


Education 


7. Education provides the most important means of bringing about 
national integration. Since the problems of national integration or of 
national unity essentially involye the attitudes of groups or large sections 
of the community, and since education has in its broadest sense been 
recognised as a powerful instrument for influencing or modifying these 
attitudes, the conference regards the Process of education and its reorien- 
tation, where necessary, as of primary importance. 


8. Education has been considered in many as ects by the Chi 
Ministers’ Conference as well as by the semi sedi ЕА 
Grants’ Commission. There is 


English. Special arrangements may, 
certain hill districts and certain Adiva 


10. The view was genetally accepted that text-books should be 


written. on a national rather than state or regional level, and when they 
are written in any regional language, arrangements could easily be made 
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tation into the othe: 

mendations made "by the University Grants ROC ad zig 
namely, that a national advisory board, consisting of sdb eem 
and university teachers from different States, set up to advise = ўся 
writing of the inter-provincial text-books or for reviewing dub s 
prescribed in different states, making recommendations for Жүй E 
improvement, wherever necessary, was also accepted. It was su; 3 d 
however, that such a board might include some eminent MEME. rhe 
work of producing such text-books should be entrusted to some E 


agency- 
11. 
the link of inter- 
time for the langua. 
English will continue to 


for their translation or adap 


5 that Hindi must develop ultimately as 
state communication. ‘As, however, it would take some 


ge to evolve sufficiently to express all modern concepts. 
serve the purpose till Hindi is adequately 


The conference recognised 


ed the proposition that the study of English 
point of view of international communication and 


th of modern knowledge generally and more especially in science, 
technology- TI > necessary at all stages of higher 


ticularly зо at the level of post-graduate study and advanced 


12. The conference accept 


the grow 
industry and 
education, раг 
research. 

13. The three-language formula, as set out in paragraph 9 of the Chief 
Ministers’ re i was generally accepted. It was urged that 
early steps 5 the Hindi-speaking areas to teach another 
modern Indi the south Indian group, in order 

age formula. It was also agreed that the 

study of Hin hould be commenced at an early stage. It 

| ion that the distances between the different Indian 

as the stock of modern new words for new 
with the advancement of learning. 

0018 and colleges using minority 

outside the state, existing 


hould be taken in 
ferably of 


languages wou. 
concepts grew, as it 
14. It was agreed that where schi 
Janguages could not be affiliated 
affiliations шау continue. 
ards the mediu ‹ ucation, while а plea was 
of Hindi, as the medium on an all-India basis, the 
jew was that the regional languages are bound to replace English 
sm of instructio the necessary preparations for 
the change-over could be made acceptable to the academic world. But 
that in such an arrangement, there would be the necessity 
lerstood all over India. It was 
4 but since Hindi, like any other 
ttu jangle wi for its full development English 
Vll continue 10 such à link. at Hindi must continue 
to be taught 25 а second language as in the secondary stage of education 
where necessary: and it also implied that English, apart from continuing 
as a transitional ink, will remain as à language of international importance 
f our languages in regard to science and technology. 


m for university ed 


pis link m 
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16. The Chief Ministers had expressed the view that phasing of this 
change-over from English to Hindi or a regional language according to 
subjects would be necessary but if, as recommended by themselves and 
the University Grants Commission, all technical and scientific common 
words, including well known international terms, are included in the 
technical terminology based on international usage and are common to 
most of the Indian languages, then such phasing may not*be necessary. . 

17. Views were expressed strongly that in the interest of greater uni- 
formity and cohesion of policy, education should be made a concurrent 
subject, or at least for administrative purposes an All-India Educational 
Service should be constituted. 

18. The conference was of opinion that in order to promote better 
understanding and mutual goodwill and a sense of solidarity, universities 
and colleges in all states should encourage deserving students from other 
states to study in them. For this purpose special facilities in regard to 
admission and scholarships may be provided. 

19. It was urged that in order to promote national integration, a re- 
orientation and reorganisation of education was necessary as also for an 
improvement in the quality of education and the development of a sense 
of discipline, of tolerance and of responsibility. Education should foster 
national feeling, a sense of belonging, so that our youth develop as good 
citizens. There should moreover be а synthesis of professional and 
academic education to the same end. Stress should be laid on the incul- 
cation of a sense of Indianness through the proper teaching of history, 
ia particular bringing out the richness of our composite culture, explain- 
ing the present and projecting the vision of a glorious future. Education 
should develop in the young a sense of mission, a repugnance towards 
dominating over others and a civilised pattern of social behaviour; it 
should aid at creating integrated individuals. The transition of India 
from a partially modernised to a fully modernised society poses especially 

' difficult problems for Indian youth and all the resources of the Indian 
educational system must be so deployed as to strengthen national unity 
and to make the road to adult responsibility smooth and interesting. 
Teachers and students should be encouraged to play an important part in 
promoting rationality, objectivity and a scientific attitude, and in fighting 
obscurantism, superstition. and intolerance. . 

20. The conference strongly urged that in all schools in India, the 


days work should begin with the community singing of the National 
Anthem. 


Code of Conduct 


21. The conference was of opinion that in order to foster 
national integration, it was necessary to have a code of conduct in respect 
of political parties, the press, students and the general public. The con- 
ference was also of opinion that in view of the impending general elec- 
tions, a special code of conduct should be drawn up for the guidance 
of political parties during the election campaign. 


and develop 
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99, It is not ossible to formulate сот] i 
1 prehensive code on 5 
matters without f her consultation with the interests oi d. 
eral agreement among those present at the conference 


was, however, gen 
to the following code for immediate adoption by political parties: 


(i) No party should indulge in any activity which would aggravat 
existing differences or create mutual hatred or cause hos i 
tween different castes and communities, religions or iste PES 
(i) Every political party in any agitation it may launch in respect of 

any matter should ensure that there is no incitement to Е а 
Е violence аге resorted to. If in spite of its best 
outbreak of violence, it should be forthwith 


(iii) Political parties should not resort to agitation for seeking redress 
nces relating to communal, caste, regional or 

ch is likely to disturb peace or to create bitter- 
ease tension between the different sections of the public. 
thods of conciliation and mediation. | 
i m creating obstructions in or break- 


meetings, processions etc. 
(v) The government, while taking measu 
t to impose undue restrictions on civil liberties 


such measures as would interfere with the 


i arties. 
(vi) Political power 1, should not be used for furthering the 
ersonal interests of members of one’s own party or to harm the 


interests of members 
of the opinion that the representatives of 


23. The conference Was 

various political parties at the State level and at the national level should 
continue to endeavour to develop the code of conduct and to evolve a 
machinery of mutual conciliation and consultation. 

24, The Council for National Integration, which is being established by 
this conference, should take steps to evolve codes of conduct for the 
students and the press and also the code of conduct to 

general election. The Council should 
setting UP of a machinery for the exami- 
. The question of fasts 
dered by the Council. 
Promoting National Integration 
recognised the importance of regional balance in 
tasa positive factor for promoting national integ- 
їп economic growth have 
after the advent of political independence and 
plans for economic development; but the 
е substantial. The conference felt, therefore, 
ally backward regions in any 
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state should be given priority in national and state plans, а{ least to the 
extent that a minimum level of development is re hed for all states 
within a stated period. Removal of regional economic disparties also 
requires the removal of all barriers to the free movement of skilled labour 
and managerial personnel between the different states. More attention 
has to be paid to economic development in rural areas,and to greater 
decentralisation and dispersal of economic activity. There should be a 
periodic review of the progress made. 


Appendix VII 


POPULATION OF INDIA SPEAKING THE VARIOUS LANGUAGES 
OF THE EIGHTH SCHEDULE OF THE CONSTITUTION AS PER 
THE 1951 CENSUS 


Language No. of speaking people Percentage to 
total population 
As! 
A ssamese 4,988,226 ( 1.39 
Bengali 25,121,674 7.03 
Gujarati 16,310,771 4.57 
Hindi, Urdu 
Hindustani & Punjabi 1,49,944,311 42.01 
Kannada 14,471,76 4.05 
Kashmiri ose 
Malayalam 8,380,109 3.69 
Marathi 7 27,049,522 7.57 
Oriya 13,153,999 3.68 
Sanskrit 555 00010 
Tamil 26,546,764 74 
Telegu 32,999,916 9.24 


Population returned as 
speaking other languages 
as their mother tongues 32,906,787 9,29 


Total 3,56,879,394 
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by unscrupulous politicians for per- 
sonal and party ends is a continuing 
menace that has assumed alarming 
proportions in recent times. In the 
absence of positive steps—economic, 
political and social—to eliminate 
the heaving cleavages that divide 
Indian from Indian, warns the author, 
all talks of national integration and 
the pious pleas from the press and 
platform for nationl unity, can achieve 
precious little. 


These critical observations are 
preceded by a keenly penetrating 
inquiry into the origin, nature and 
magnitude of the caste, communal 


and linguistic problems. 
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